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men? 2 Whether the men, beſt 
known to us, are not all of 

Fo — them children? Whether 
; thoſe new-comers into the world, have 
more need to learn from theſe old- ſtanders, 
or theſe from them! ? Whether we are i 
ruled by fatalities, by which any one may bl 
be compelled to grieve that ever he was FF 
born, or at feaſt, that he has reached an = 
ageto be reſponſible for his life? Whether 18 
he to whom great hopes, liberties and tow» 18 
MAT ering b || | 
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PREFACE. 
g erpeckstions of happintl,; have 


F deen permitted, muſt not alſo neceſſarily 
have ſeen himſelf ſubjected to ſevere ad- 
| - monitions, menaces, coercions and actual 


"dangers ? ? And whether in the plan laid 
down by an all wiſe over-ruling hand, 
concerning all our viciſſitudes, any real 
defect be diſcoverable by us; or it may ad- 


mit of improvement; or how it is con- 
ceivable, that ſearce one among a- thou- 


ſand are acquainted with the rules there- 
of, yet all follow them? And that 


though the rule be above all amendment, 
yet moſt events, which fall out aecording 


to it, are either ſubjects of contempt, 


pity or horror, mean or infamous i in their 


motives, unfortunate and calamitous in 


their conſequences? He who cannot ſolve 


theſe queſtions, in a manner ſatisfactory 


to his own love of truth, muſt own that 
ſufficient care has not been taken with 


him, to render agreeable and advanta- 


geous his arrival, Ray and ſervices, among 


2 


the 


p 
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PREFACE w 
the multitude of thoſe, with whom, ſome- 
times, it is an affront to be called a man; 
and at other times, they account a kind 
of deification, and talk in the moſt pom» 
pous terms of the dignity of their tran- 
ſcendent nature. It is indeed an inge- 
nious and pointed thought of the Mar- 
chioneſs de Sablee, where ſhe rather ridi- 
cules, than accounts for, the general neg- 
ligence of men in enquiring, not only 
after their own worth, -but that of their 
whole ſex ; imputing it rather to a com- 
plaiſant apprehenſiveneſs, than to inad- 
vertency: Men, ſays this lady, are held in 
moſt account, when the graſp of their abi- 
lities is not known , as things but half ſers 
are always moſt preſumed of. 
| Whoever has been employed in the edu- 
cation of young perſons, may, poſſibly, 
in chis reflection find ſeveral ſolutions of 

A3 the 
On fait plus de cas 4 hommes, Re on 


ne connoit point juſqu ' où peut aller leur ſuffiſance; 


car on preſume toujours d'avantage des choſes 
que l'on ne voit qu'a demi. 
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4 PRE TA 
the daily conduct of, A in what 
reſts thoſe gifts of prophecy, by which 
they ſo aſſuredly ſee the future utility and 
importance of their darlings; why they 
owe ſo little thanks to thoſe, who would 
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be ſerviceable to them, and why they 


expect their comforts, from the preca- 


rious remedies of time, rather than from a 
ſedulous obſervance of the duties incum- 
bent on parents; particularly, why in the 
choice of thoſe perſons to be intruſted 
with the inſpection, or rather the entire 
formation of their children, they proceed 
in a manner, unnatural to the higheſt de- 
gree. But in reality, it is an ungrateful 
arraignment of the Creator, a precipitate 
miſtruſt of ourſelves, and our fellow crea · 
tures; a device for juſtifying the moſt un- 
becoming negligences, and a pretence for 
invalidating the moſt powerful truths; 
by the prevalency of which, the public 
welfare would ſee a period of its moſt 


antient complaints, when, among the 


multifarious 


PP 


PREFACE. 1 
multifarious efforts of a falſe ambition, 
we fix the rank, which it is every man's 
duty to ſuſtain, different from whaxever 
is indiſputably beneath, or above a man; 
decide of his abilities, not according to 
what he could and would do, but what 
he formerly uſed in a diſſolute waſte of 
life, and thus deprive ourſelves of the be- 
nefit of thoſe impediments, which in this 
ſtate of probation are every where per- 
mitted; that no body caſually, or by ima- 
ginary merits, dut that all, by a rational 
acceptance, and moſt effectual uſe of the 
good gifts tendered to them, my attain 

to a laſting felicity, 

Quite different were the ſentiments of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who has im- 
mortalized himſelf more by his genius 
than his dignity. I muft never forges, 
ſays the imperial philoſopher, neither the 
nature of otter things: nor my own, nor 
the relation of the latter to the former 
which is a part, ard which the whole ; and 
| that 
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vii PREFACE. 
that nothing probibit thee from doing and 
Knowing, without exception, whatever na- 
ture, of which thou art a part, enjoins 
thee to do and know, | 
And in a another place. This one 
thing only troubles me, leſt I may pro- i 
jet# the doing of what the human conſti- | 
tution will never allow of, or in a diffe- 
rent manner, or will not allow of at pre- 
ſent. Religion, which in all its precepts 
requires vigilance, ſelf-examination, ſelf- þ. 
conqueſt, and a voluntary choice of what 
is beſt; which would habituate us in our 
judgments of things, never to ſide with 
the majority, as now we cannot hear 
thoſe, whom an awful experience beyond 
the grave, has delivered from the weak- 
neſſes, which the firſt appearances of 
things occaſion, but ſimply to truſt that 
voice alone, which the old man and the 
child, may know to be a revelation of 
truth : Religion, which does not more 
inſiſt on the paſt by reproaches and 


_ traditions, 
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PREFACE ix 
_ traditions, Nor on the future, by raiſ- 
ing in us fears and hopes, as on the 
Preſent, that without delay we love and 
hate what, at this time, deſerves ſuch de- 


terminations of our fluctuating ſentiments: 


Religion, which can elucidate all obſcu- 


rities in human nature, repair its breaches, 
and animate our terene puſillanimity with 
the all- ſufficient incentives of heavenly 
conſolations and decrees; this religion, fo 
common to our nature, could long ſince 
have diffuſed light and certitude among 
us, to have imparted to every age, and 
both ſexes of mortals, a knowledge of 
the law of nature, by which a ſincere capa- 
city. would have diſcovered what is Grace. 
But our fathers have eaten ſour grapes and 
our teeth are ſet on edge. Far. be it from 
us to propagate the miſchief! Oh, that 
our proſterity may have no charge againſt 
us, of having precluded chriſtianity from 
them, and that we knew not how to educate 
them; that we are called chriſtians, as we 
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ſtanding and Kenſe" of both names, that 
we ought to be aſhamed of them, 
r in them, was ORE "NOT bebe 


J 
able countryrman, the-iuither" of the fo ”; 
effay, which 1 here with ple - 


ſketch of this — bur wl ich, 15 1 FF 
ter and manner, had very little affinity 


was ſo different from the uſual ſcheme of 
childrev'*s relations, that I acknowledge 
to have uſed every ſolicitation fit to be 
offered to a , whom neither a vain 
Sk 1 5 ambition, 
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| duced to ſet up for a pins but Wo 


was under N ee not to deprive 


for RE human natu re, as ; innate, 


: neroſity with which, in this his 


vhilſt yet unſophiſticated; his ingenious 


and benevolent zeal, in employing his 
various abilities io ſuch enquiries ; the ge- 


plan, many things were facilitated to 


him, which otherwiſe put the moſt 


praiſe-worthy reſolutions to a pauſe. All 
this relates to occurrences, the men- 


non of which could only be promo- 


tive of prejudices. Yet how g it to be 
hoped, that *difeipline and order, virtue 
and fidelity, ſhouldever mend the preſent 


manners, when our objection is ſuch, 


that nothing is admired, but what 
has been admired by the great, in 
whoſe manner of living there is ſo very 
little of the rational! However, in reſpect 
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ral idea of perfection, to diſ- F 
cover what is decent, love= 
© ly, great, noble, and N 
c, in a thing, as a general 
notion of countries, and the hiſlory of 
them, to form a ſtateſman; or a random 
| B ſketch 
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ſketch to compoſe a finiſhed piece of 
painting. The clearneſs of ideas is of ſo 
little help in our errors, in the concep- 
tions of eminent qualities, and glorious 
actions, that we might rather wiſh for 
ſome obſcurity, or that tender and happy 
ſenſation which immediately diſtinguiſhes g 
the beautiful, the. middling, and the 
mean ; for, to develope multiplicities, 
and their congruity, does not belong to 
an ordinary capacity z though, as to this 
idea of Fn, it does not require a 
firſt-rate _ 


3. 2. 


This great capacity, Hes - upon 
the beſt models, and carried to a de- 
gree of wonderful force, is that, which 
among all judges of fine thinking, has, 
in all ages, rendered the works of the 
antients ſo highly eſteemed, and gain- 
4 them the pre-eminence alnoog all 
the 


Mankind and Edycation. 3 
the products of gepius. So certain is 
this, that perſons of an exquiſite taſte, 
even the celebrated writers of our times, 
are unanimous in declaring the energy 
with which they have emulated the anci- 
ents, to be a fruit of ſuch endeavours; 
the fineſt - parts of their writings to be. 
imitation 3 and thoſe monuments of an- 
tiquity, to be (without exception) un- 
equalled  maſter-pieces. The fine arts 
are imitations of nature. Accordingly 
the connoiſſeurs, in their eulogiums on 
the ancients, ſay nothing more than, thae 

in their pictures they exactly hit nature; 
and likewiſe muſt have had more than 4 
common knowledge of it. Poſſibly they 
took their models more immediately from 
nature, or worked for ſuch times when 
taſte was not ſunk into ſuch a general 
depravity z and when, without ſuch Gn- 
gular merit, no countenance or approba= 
tion was to be expected. For a better 
judgment is formed from an imperfec 


B 2 taſte, 
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iſte, than without any taſte; or Shen 
it is n < fart erroneous vir prong 
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Cicero, Who, beſides ale merit ob fine 1 

thoughts, muſt alſo have uſed intenſe 
application in oratory, by which he ſo 

_ eminently raiſed himſelf, undertakes, in 
a particular treatiſe, to form a young 
orator; and, poſſibly, never was a work 
undertaken with a more adequate capa- 
city. In proof of what we have faid 
above, we ſhall cite from it a paſſage, 
wherein he thus exhibits the FharaQters | 
of great natural parts. „That genius, 
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| 4 ſays he, Lib. II. Orat. ſeems to me 
1 moſt deſirable, which, in expreſſion, 
«and the flow of thought, i 15 rather bold 
& than timid; rather impetuous than 
; | 60 reptile. It is eaſier,” continues he, to 
' „ check and guide the vehemence of 
be nature, than'to animate and ſtrengthen 
| Frag | «6 * the 
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has not much. leſs trouble in. pruning 
11 plant, which ſhoots out ſuperfluous 
twigs, than in nurſing another of a very 


feeble conſtitution 3 and, by a art, to wp: ; 


5 7 the defects of nature. 


$a 


This ing omitting . what mii : 


to the orator, being mote generally 


enlarged upon, we ſhall find therein 


a deſcription of a child of pregnant parts. 


This cannot be doubted of by any who 


know, that all mental gifts are ſtifled by 


repreſſing the vivacity of a child; that 


great faults are connected with great ac- 


compliſhments ; and that the parts of a, 


very hopeful. child are generally very 


limited ; but muſt, if the manner of 
education, which, according to Cicero, 
is ſo very like the economy of a gar- 


S 2 dener, 


the weakneſs thereof. He refers i 3 
to experience, Whether a, ſkilful hand 3 
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THEORY of 


dener, | perfeltly. correſpond with the 
nature of the child; or, is this one of 
thoſe gompariſons which prove nothing ? 


The importance of the point very well 
deſerves a more particular enquiry ; 


for although Cieero, was a diſtinguiſhed 


ftateſman and orator, and eſpecially in 


high reputation for learning, in his time, 
when literature did not conſiſt in empty 


ſpeculations, and truths known only to 


be known, or to obtain a degree; yet was 
he but an indifferent philoſopher. 


1 have often reflected on it, and ob- 


jected, that all which Cicero advanced i is 
: grounded upon the moſt accurate obſer- 


vation, and agrees with the juſteſt expe* 
riments of all times. This will be grant- 
ed me without oppoſition ; but withal it 
18 replied, that his propoſitions are defi- 


4% 


Cient in cats dads and his proofs in ſoli- 
E dit 


| dity and preciſion; a fault, which, were 


he 


Mankind and Mein, : , : 


it to ſpread, would confound the limits 
of truth and falſhood, and deprive our 


knowledge of all certitude. Of this it 
is further urged, we have an evident-in- 


ſtance in imaginative compoſures, as fa- 
bles and narratives, written in this taſte ; z 


they afford indeed ſome truth, and are 
read with pleaſure ;. but no man was 


ever thoroughly convinced by them. 


5. 6. 5 


I pitied that fine genius, or rather our 


ſolid times, that they have not produced 


one man, who, by works of ſolidity, has 
placed them in that degree of fame, to 
which he raiſed his by works of taſte ; 
yet it occurred to me, that poſſibly it 


was the deſtiny of antient and modern 


times, that the former ſhould diſcover 
truth; but the latter lay open the grounds, 


proofs, and relations of them. Theſe 


thoughts were occaſioned by many ſmall 
B 4: pieces 


6 1 H EO R *. 15 
c felled. by — notes, 0 many 
bulky volumes. I alſo counted myſelf 
under a kind of obligation to employ, in 
the ſervice of truth, what abilities I have 
acquired by reading ſolid compoſures; 
and, by a chain of inferences, to eſtabliſh 

the truth of Cicero's propoſition on an 
unſhaken baſis. And as the propriety, 
and the juſtneſs, and real merit, of every 
manner of education, and likewiſe that 
mentioned by Cicero, muſt be eſtimated 
from its conformity to nature ; ſo, and 

even otherwiſe, a proof from nature, as 
it appeared to Cicero, if not of abſolute 
neceſſity, is far from being ſuperfluous, 


1 he capital poſition which is to be 
proved by us, ſhall be the following. 
There are great and ſmall faults; the 
former, which declare themſelves only 

| in 


in ſuch children, who, by nature, and at 
the origination of their. faculties, are ap- 
pointed for ſomething great; as the latter 
are peculiar to children of ordinary parts. 
The proof hereof-is this: All the ope- 
rations. of nature ave ſo many views of 
its wiſe author, which he carries on by 
the different limications: of power, as by 
ſo many: means. In ſo wiſe a ſcheme as 
nature is, there muſt be, betwixt the 
means and end, even in reſpect of their 
greatneſs, a juſt and invariable propor- 
tion; conſequently from the appointed 
degree of the ſtrength, the greatneſs of 
the appointment may be juſtly inferred. 
Certain faults ſpring from great natu- 


ral gifts; and thus a high deſtination 
may be inferred even from certain 
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ments, will it be objected, that the great- 
neſs of the genius is to be determined ? 


as in other things with which we are as 
nature does not indeed reach far; but 


able; or, if it be attainable is it in any 
other manner than by calculating the 


whoever doubts of the latter, may very 
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yet, from the little knowledge we have 
of men, they may be ſo inſufficient, that, 


little acquainted, we muſt refer it to the 
conſequences. Our infight into human 


does that render any farther knowledge 
than what we are poſſeſſed of unattain?: 


proportion of the firſt faculties of a 
child, to the future greatneſs of a man. 
Nobody will maintain the former; and 


well think that this is no proof to us, 
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A power, be it ſuppoſed ever 60 great, 
meeting with ſuch an external oppoſition 
to its efforts, that to overcome the reſiſt= 
ance, muſt either employ the whole or in 
part, there can follow either no operation, 
or no proportionate operation; atque, the 
power of the ſoul, ergo, the greatneſs of 
the power, muſt be determined by its ope- 
rations, taken collectively; the ſurmount- 
ing of the reſiſtance likewiſe alſo belongs 
to the operations of the power; and 
theſe muſt be determined by their ab- 
ſtracted effects. And when theſe, by 
the greatneſs of the reſiſtance, do not 
follow, this propoſition may alſo be 
inverted; and it may be ſaid the great- 
neſs of the reſiſtance muſt be deter- 
mined by the greatneſs of the power; 
for power and reſiſtance are properly 
two forces acting upon each other, by 
1 oppo- 
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' loſt labour to go about e a bad 


oppoſite directions, and "Np as a mea- 


ſurement to each other. He who is not 


acquainted with a power, mult be igno-- 
rant of what operations it may be pro- 


ductive of; and he, to w whom the reſiſt- 


ance is unknown, muſt likewiſe be iS no- 
rant of the cauſe, whereby the effects, 
which were expected, do not follow 3 


N 


on which a a + is to be formed 3. 2 


and what will the judgment be? poſſibly 
thereby is meant, cultivate the ground 


as it uſed to be an hundred years ago or 
more, a good ſoil will yield as good. 


products now as formerly, and it is but 
one, - 


i IO. 


1 was, aware that the proof, , ſtrong as | 
it is, would not work the defired- con- 


viction; from the caſe of Xanthus and 


others 


8 


forcible proofs. can make any particular, 
impreſſion only on thoſe, who have pre- 


vViouſiy agreed on the number of truths, 
And the language in which they ſhall. be 


delivered. Alchough it be otherwiſe my 


firm | opinion, that truth ever carries con- 


wich it, when rendered intelli- 
gible, that is, when exhibited in a manner 


which. coincides with the ſentiments and 


3 of all mankind, 


* Xanthus, TY” renowned phitofolther, 
ventures out of his uſual verge, and 
holds diſcourſe with a gardiner, on a 


queſtion relating to the earth, why 
weeds, with all the diligence of man, 


to deſtroy and root them up, thrive 


better than the good plants, though 


tended with ſo much {kill and ſedulity; 
Kan- 


_ 


— Gi 
long ſince been induced ta think, that. 
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Xanthus diſcuſſes the point, with his 
vwonted profundity, nearly in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed in other argumen- 
tations; his reaſoning being further ſup- 
ported by his own celebrity and elocu- 
tion, yet the gardiner, from his know- 

ledge of nature, was ſo little ſatisfied 

with it, that the ſagacious ZEſop, ſeeing. 
his maſter's reputation at ſtake, deſired 
he would leave him to anſwer ſuch a 
ſimple queſtion, too mean for a philo- 
ſopher ; the maſter, who, from ſeveral 
ſpecimens, was not unacquainted with 
his ſervant's ingenuity, and who alſo 
could not but be pleaſed with Zſop's 
interpoſiti tion to fave his honour, readil SH 
camplied, and thus revenged himſelf o on 
the oontradictory gardiner. 


9. 12. 


Koep. with all the ola confiderice 
of a | who is about to pro- 
mul- 
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mulgate truths, before unknown, makes 
anſwer, that there is no ſuch thing in all 

nature as a weed, but having once 

ſettled our fancies on certain tribes of 

vegetables, and from mere ſelf· love and 

partiality, intereſting ourſelves in the 
prof] perity of theſe our fayourites, and that 

all the reſt, which yet to nature are of 

equal concern, we ſacrifice to this hu- 

mour of ours. We do the ſame unjuſt 

violence to nature, as it would be to a 

mother, to take away her child, and re- 

quire that ſhe ſhould bring up a change- 

ling, with all the care of a maternal ten- 

derneſs ; for the plants which we call 

' weeds, are the legitimate children of 

every ſoil, whereas the foreign plants 

are only adventitious, or ſpurious chil- 

dren. 


8.73. 
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Whether enn the fave or 0 


the maſter was moſt to the purpoſe, is not 
a point of farther examination; it was 

enough that this inquiſitive gardener was 
moſt fatzsfied with the former, -and po 
ſibly, as he learned i in general from 1 
that nature will not ſuffer itſelf to be 
dictated to by our conceits, or, which 
more nearly concerns a gardener, he 
perceived that the thriving of a plant, 
in a ſtrange ſoil, was anſwerable to its 
homogenĩouſneſs with the ſpontaneous 
products of that ſoil ; every ſoil being 
adapted only for certain vegetables, ng 
be altered to fir it for the reception and 
nouriſhment of exotics; an information | 
ſufficiently perſpicuous to gain the ac- 
quieſcence of the trade, without launch- 
ing into the more abſtruſe reaſons. | 


i 


§. 14. 
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| as 1 


oe. Ci icero teaches | us a truth 
no leſs advantageous, and teaches it 
almoft in the ſame. manner; poſſibly 


3 inference made from one of the na- 


tural kingdoms to another is not ſo un- 
certain; nature, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of her works, proceeding on ſimple 
0 and general principles, we ſhall here 
adduce a part of the natural hiſtory of 
the vegetable kingdom, for obſerving 
from thence the law of nature, and inveſti- 
5 gating whether by them may de cleared 
up the occurrences of a ſuperior; king- 
dom: Here poſlibly ariſe ſome ſmall 
queſtions, viz. what rank in the circle 
of viſible things, belongs to man, as the 
maſter-piece of the creation? are reaſon 
and liberty his privileges? how far they 
are ſo ?. whether nature expects the aſſiſt- 
ance of art? and how far ſhe expects it? 
theſe 
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theſe * the like queſtions, beſides their 


influence on education, will appear weigh- 
ty to thoſe, who know that there are 
people who will be naturaliſts, right or 
wrong, and others who vehemently op- 
poſe them ; yet neither the one or the 
other knowing what nature is. 


. 


- 


We now come to our hiſtory ; a ſeed, 


minute as it is, yet contains in it a per- 


fect plant, as the animalcule in which 
is lodged the germen of an animate 


being; the ſoil which it either naturally 
delights in, or which art accommodates 
to it, contributes to its growth and pro- 
greſs, no further than as having in readi- 
neſs the nutritive ſaps, which theſe em- 
brio plants imbibe through tubes of in- 
conceivable fineneſs, as the means of its 
— how this is performed we are 

taught 


mY 


* 
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taught by the naturaliſts; who, after la- 


|  borious reſearches, by which they have 


thoroughly penetrated into the texture 


and formation of theſe plants, have found 


that theſe nutritious ſaps, by a contriv- 


| ance of admirable wiſdom, is conveyed 
from veſſel to veſſel, that the greater parts 


may be inſenſibly detached, and the ſap, 
by frequent elutriations, be more and 
more prepared for its being a proper ali- 


ment for the Plant, . its Tuture 
produce. b | 


. — 
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But, were we unacquainted with the 


means by which a plant is brought to 


anſwer the end of its being ; yet, the 
leaſt attention immediately ſhows us that 


its endeavours to this end, begins with 
the primary diſcloſure of the. ſeed, and 
the firſt appearance of the ſhoot ; and 


that, a failure of its end, is as little 


; | charge- 


ed thereon. . This we ſee; and this 
declared by all who are converſant either 
with gardening or agriculture ; but when 
a plant, being anatomized, we come to 
have a diſtinct and clear view of the dif- 
poſition of the conſtituent parts of the 
plant, and of the connection of theſe 
tubes and veſſels, this point becomes ſo 
palpable, and the beſt and moſt advan- 
rageous means are laid down with fuch 
wiſdom, that when the expected effects 


are fully anſwered, there is ſtill leſs cauſe 


of wonder than when they fail. 
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t Rün⸗ art, which 9 | plan 
by laws ſeemingly — ran 
ture, and, in appearance, extorts — 


nature what without ſuch compulſion it 


ſcenis to refuſe; even this very art con- 
| firms 


chatgeable to any want of propriety io 
the means, as the natural impulſe ground- 


— 


= 
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firms this i in a manner beyond all doubt, 
making nature the rule of its proceſs. 


The firſt thing which here preſents 
itſelf to every one, is the known im- 
provement which art defigns by ingraft- 
ipg a cion, or bud. But is not this 
cion, though cut of, and this bud, 
though detached, a compleat plant? 
The We difference from other plants 
is, that from the tenderneſs of their 
nature, they require a ſupphy of juiees 
more thoroughly maturated, and either 
they cannot be furniſhed with it, by the 
ſoil itſelf, or, at leaſt, not in our northern 
elimate. Thus the expedient is, to in- 


graft them into a vegetating wood, where 


they find the nutriment they delight in; 
0 proceeding, | perfectly conſentaneous 
to nature's view, of perpetuating it- 
felf, by the moſt careful ſupport, not of 
genuſes and ſpecies, but even of indi- 
viduals: the economy of the means 
uſed to this end is various, but univer- 
E ally 


3 % 
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looks upon his garden as a diſtri ſepa» 
rated from the other vegetable kingdoms, 
in which his gratifications muſt be limit- 
ed by the rules of his experience. It is 
true, he improves nature; but it is at its 


ally agreeing, by one way « or — 


render the deſired conſequence infallible, 


This bud incloſes a ſmall plant, which 


again contains the fruit and its leaves. 


This luſty ſhoot gives the tree the neceſ. 
ſary largeneſs and ſtrength; that which 1 


on account of its weakneſs, ſeems to 


promiſe little or nothing, will adorn it 
with fruit; root out either, or both, na- 
ture will ſtill find a reſource for com- 


6 its end. 


„. 
e | 3s 


This is the gardener's province; he 


own expence. Here he roots up trees, 
and tranſplants them to another expoſure, 
b Wha to his particular views. This 
| under- 
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undertaking ſucceeds, whilſt he makes 
uſe of the means which were ſtill extant 
in nature; the uſe of any other means, 
which poſſibly might have been produc- 
tive of better effects, being denied to 
him. However, this cannot be ſaid to 
be an actual ſervice done to nature; this 
name being due to ſuch ſkill only which 
removes the various obſtacles embarraf- 
ſing the Rene of unerring nature. 


6. 19. 


The care baf finding a proper ſoil il for 
trees, of placing them at a due diſtance 
for the free admiſſion both of the ſun 
and air; and in an expoſure ſafe from 
the inclemencies of the weather, and other 
noxious accidents; this caution, I ſay, 
only concerns the outward citcumſtances 
of a plant; yet, beyond theſe externals, 
no art can reach. About theſe the gar- 
dener * himſelf; and on them 

daeepends 


depends the fate of a tree. In this 
«© garden, ſays one, att and nature pre- 
< fide alternately, and with equal. 
6 power; here is the moſt regular or- 
« der, exact ſymmetry and elegant con- 
te formity of all Parts with one another; 
| « a complete harmony reigns, through- 
„ out the whole; there, again, is rude- 
ee neſs and confuſion; parts without 
<a whole, whole without parts; and 
« without beginning or end ; loſing 
te themſelves amidſt each other. Let 
art but ſpeak the word, the dreary 
+© wilderneſs diſappears, and gradually 
4 changes to an elyſium of regularity 
I 4 and vegetable ſplendor ; and that part 
« which ſeemed to pride itſelf in its 
<< order and elegancy, if art withdraws | 
ge its creative hand, will return to its 
« primordial. confuſion.” Is nature 
thus an irregular impulſe, without any 
certain direction; and art the ſu- 
preme power by which every thing is 
kept in order? I don't queſtion but this 
5 is 


* 
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is the opinion of many who fer nature 
and art in competition; although ! it 8 

plain, chat nature, as the economy of 
the higheſt wiſdom, can en aner no 
ursdnet. | 
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is poſſible; but all the help which nature 
requires from art, conſiſts wholly in en- 
a deavouring, by means grounded in na- 
ture, to prevent this degeneraey. It is 
eaſily ſeen; that, by thus ſetting bounds 
to the operations of att, it loſes nothing 
of its value. It is ſtill of importance; it 
imparts to nature a degree of Perfection, 
which, withqut it, would not have been: 
Intelligent in the laws of nature, it die 
rects the former in following the latter: 
Art is a collection of all the obſervations 
andi experiments: relative to a ſubject, of : 
iy efreumltances, © For, t0.judge-rightly 
4 | C of 
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of the nature of a thing, we wut take 
in all its operations; but the operations 
being liable to be interrupted, by an ex- 

ternal force acting in direct oppoſition, 
which is called reſiſtance, he is but half 
acquainted with nature, who, at the ſame 
time, does not underſtand the quantity 
of the reſiſtance, of the proportion of 
the impreſſion made by outward things. 


* 
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Further, a power limited to one cer- 


5 rain end is nature; and the endeavours 
= uſed for that end is its tendency; the 


reſiſtance which nature encounters: from 
without, and cannot remove by its on 
ſtrength, either is only an equilibre to it ; 
and then follows a ſuſpenſion of all ope- 
: rations: C both ſides ; or preponderating 
on one Gde, effects are produced quite 
ane to nature. Whoever will infer 
the nature only from the operations, with- 
| out 


duication. ay 
out taking the reſiſtance into conſidera 
tion, will, in many caſes, account that 
very natural, which is quite the reverſe. 
All that we have here obſerved, is con- 
_ firmed by the naturaliſts, who, not reft- 
ing in mere obſervations of nature, as it 
offers itſelf to them ; but, proceeding to 
inveſtigations, that is, to abſtract the 
things, into which they are deſirous of 
penetrating, from their preſent connec - 
tion with other things, try them in a 
change of circumſtances for diſtovrer- 
ing whether the already-knoun effects 
are to be attributed to nature, or to an 
modern natural philoſophy has been 
brought to a degree of perfection z in 
compariſon. of which, the antient ſcarce 
deſerves to be called he 6 firſt rudiments 
K . en 
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e e is ene one 1 cafe, in which | 

all the effects which a certain given power 
. can produce, are are to be expected; a caſe 
which muſt be proportionate to it, and 
which, in reſpect to this power, ean alone 
be called natural. One and the ſame 

heavy body, - for inſtance a bullet, now r 

lying at reſt, without motion, ſoon mounts 
with ineonceivable velocity, to a certain 
Height, from whence, after a few minutes, 
it is ſeen as ſwiftly to deſcend. The 
ſeceſnive. circumſtances in which we ſee 
tis bullet, af us different as the effects 
belle cing from chem Now the effects 
; of one and the Tame" power cannot be 

different; much leſs oppoſite: The cauſe 

of one or other of the effects muſt reſide 

in the external circumſtances. According 

to this principle, the effects being ſepa- 
rately, examined, the; inference will be 
this; 5 


2 2 — — * 
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but as Loon as the elevating impreſſion 
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this 3 reſt cannot de the natural n 
this heavy body, elſe it would, | 
ſides, with equal force, teſiſt the ne 
nal impulſe, which: yet does not happen. 
Its aſcending motion is leſs fog not only 


it to the vtmol of its power, | 


_— aſſuming quite an e- direc- 
Further, that conſec e m 
= aner the center of be earth. is s the 
natural condition of this body, the reſt 
unnatural,” as proceeding: from a reſiſt- 
ance; the aſcending 10tion, contrary to 
nature, as the effect of an overbearing 
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Ad" in I the nature 0 2. 
ſabje&, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the natural ſtate thereof, 'and what 
is unnatural or-contrary to nature, fo by 
the 3 inſtance it is no leſs eaſy, 

C 3 as 
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=. 1. e ery power to be inceſſantly 

endeavouring to preſerve itſelf in its na · 
tural ſtate; and when it undergoes any 

5 wo PT recover it. Our body, from 
its firſt: formation, is ſubject to ſo many 
changes, that the regular preciſe propor- 
tion betwixt the impreſſion and the reſiſt- 
ance, in its fluids and ſolids, in which 
conſiſts its natural ftate, according to 

the phyſicians who are beſt acquainted 
Vuoͤith this admirable frame, js not to be 
meet with in any one perſon. Now, were 

-. - not nature making a continual effort by 
All the means grounded on its wiſe eco- 

nomy, for reſtoring this proportion, a 

diſorder would enſue, which, however 
ſmall at firſt, would ſoon be attended 
with the ruin of the body. Nature ne- 
ver · perfectly reaches its aim; and, on 
this account, a ſtate, though unnatural, 
if of a long duration, and we know of 
no other with which we can contraſt it, 
is ever to be accounted: natural, But 
when, 


— 
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1 from the preponderating weight 
on the other ſide, the equilibre is in dan- 
ger of being utterly deſtroyed, from 


this danger, which increaſes Wahren to 
the vigour or flaccidity of nature's. ef- 


forts, we learn, that the ceſſation of theſe. 


efforts muſt involve the ruin of the 
dy; and that this cannot n but by 
ſuch ceſſation. 5 


9. 24. 


Tube effort of nature may alſo e weak - 
ened by a reſiſtency and thereby ir Hay 
contract a direction oppoſite to nature; 
but a ſuppreſſion of it can never happen, 
without the ruin of nature being the im- 

mediate conſequence. Nature is an eco- 
nomy founded on the wiſeſt laws, ſuſcep- 
tible of no amendment, and genuine acts 
are never ſeen, but when the external 
things, with which it is ſurrounded, are 
brought to a proportionate conformity 
5 C 4 | with 


22 THEORY of + 
with it. | Likewiſe a juſt diſtinction be- 
twirt the effects proceeding. from pure 
nature, and thoſe cauſed by the impreſ- 
fions of outward things that is betwixt 
their nat ural and unnatural condition, is 
the ſureſt inlet to a knowledge of nature. 
And” this is eaſy ; nature ſtruggling, by 


proper means, to diſengage itſelf from 


unnatural coercions, and recover its ge- 
nuine condition. Shall not man, the 
moſt exalted, the nobleſt being, the prin- 
cipal link in the great chain of nature; 
fall not man, who bears the image of 
che Deity, ſhew a proportionate inclina- 

tion to-accompliſh his ſublime deſtination, 
and be ſecurely poſſeſſed of the beſt means 
for it? If ſo; how is it that we are leſs 
fucceſsful in our endeavours after a know- 
ledge of mankind, than of any other 
branch of nature? Yet this is man's 
greateſt concern, and little more requi - 
ſite to it than ſelf. Knowledge, ** 
n a * eaſy matter. 
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Thus far i is certain.” . Wo finds this 
world a ſcene too narrow and circum- 
ſcribed for his faculties 3 ; and of the man 
of the moſt eminent talents and 1 merit, 
it cannot be ſaid, that this ſuperiority, | 
which ſo conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhes him 
among his fellow-mortals, is his ze Plus 
ultra; and not becauſe the proportion of 
his faculties to. his deſtination is not de- 
monſtrable, this being far from impoſ- 
ſible; but becauſe all men, though not 
all equally, are in an unnatural ſtation, 8 
Man is not what, from his faculties, and 
the deſign of the Creator, he muſt be; 
and the relation in which he ſtands to 
the things of the world, ſuppreſs all 
hopes of his being ſo here. Tet, to a 8 
man impreſſed with a due ſenſe of the 
dignit Y of being a man, there can be no 
ielicity; whilſt he is not what he can and 
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with this conte 


ſtranger to himſelf. He! is abſorbed in 
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© muſt be. "How yer nh the ex- 


pectation of a futurity, which preſents us 
mplation ! Is man here in 


an unnatural ſituation ? Is he too ſublime 
| to act the tranſitory part of a fleeting 
- life; and in the beſt circumſtances this 
world affords, muſt ſome of his endow- 


ments lie unknown and unemployed. The 
queſtion i is, Which is the natural condi- 


tion of man, and of all in which he may 
be placed here, that which comes weareſe 


to it? 


41 * 8. 5 1 
The philoſopher cries, : Abolif n 


riches, 


675 ſplendor, pre- eminence, the pleaſures 


of ſenſe; or reduce them to their real 
« worth.” And, on the other hand, 
« Fxalt human nature to that dignity 
* which is its incontrovertible right.“ 
Then will man be free from thoſe tur- 
bulent deſires by which he is now kept a 
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chings foreign to him. Turn his thoughts 


inward ; and in ſelf-improvement he will 
find that repoſe and complacency which 


is to be found in nothing elſe, but ſo far 


only as contributing thereto. This an- 
ſwer is too vague and indefinite. It only 
implies, that the things which ſet the 
whole world in agitation have no intfinſic 


value, but derive thoſe ſtrong im preſ- 


ſions they make upon the mind, wholly 


from cuſtom, and thus warp it from its 
natural rectitude. But this does not fully 3 


ſolve the foregoing queſtion. For if 


perfection be the only ſpring by which 


nature moves, the ſcope of all its pur- 
ſuits and the means and end muſt cor- 


reſpond, we would fain know, that out- 
ward things manifeſtly Preponderating, 
whether this force be reſident in them, 
or that nature has not a competent 
ſtrength to hold on in its true qirection. 
This being a matter of general 1 import, 
many elucidations of it have been at- 
tempted 3 


* l B OR'Y-of 
tempted 3 but none of them potibly 
have facceeded. And how ſhould they, 


ſetting out an ſes d 
ung | 
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"bing | is more — chan to ac- 
| count that the natural condition of a 
- thing, in Which it is moſt generally found, 
and on this principle proceed moſt of the 
: diſquiſitions on human nature. It is now 
many years ſince Polynices has given 
himſelf up to the moſt abandoned courſe 
of life; yet owns, that collecting all 
his powers, he could ſtand his ground 
againſt all ſenſual blandiſhments ; but 
why deny himſelf gratifications which he 
finds ſo conſentaneous to his nature, that 
it ſtimulates him to them. This ſitua- 
tion, with Polynices, is entirely natural; 
but, poſſibly, only becauſe profligacy has 
eaten ſo deep into him, and that his con- 
fiets, and reluctance, 9 the firſt 
1 8 


WE : 


are worn out of his memory . Polynices, 
herein, is like a ſick man, 2 having 
never known himſelf otherwiſe, ſhould 
imagine he enjoyed a perfect health. If 


in our judgment of ourſelves, which is 


of ſuch concern to us, we are ſo apt to 


be miſtaken, how much more may we 


err in our ſentiments * others! 


8. 28. | 1 
Hobbes had learned from biſtory, 7 


actually ſaw that men mutually ſeek to 
raiſe their power by oppreſſing others; 
to moleſt them in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of their enjoyments; and tear one 
another to pleces with the ferocity of 
wild beaſts; and, what's his conclu- 
ſion? that man has naturally no ſenſe of 
good and evil, no conſciouſneſs of recti- 
tude, — E actuated by en- 
mity, 


| ſteps towards -vice, "his ſubſequent ago- 
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| _ rapine; and violence ; and all hiſs 
proteedures are to be looked upon in 
that bake. - ' Machiavel, a true Hobbiſt, 
if ever there was one, labours utterly to 
ſtifle, in his prince, any remains of hu- 

- manity z and repreſents man as ſuch an 
| hideous monſter of flagitiouſneſs, that 
he has no right to complain of any mea- 
ſures, however oppreſſive or ſanguinary. 
Holberg gives man better quarter: he 
exhibits mankind as rather objects of 
contempt than abhorrence; ſaying, in 
his eſſay upon avarice, . Several things 
<« are to be perceived in man, which 
can be accounted for only 0 8 
3 fing _ an FORE) | 


— 


§. 29. | 


- Some circumſtances, indeed, there are, 
wherein the malignity of man appears 
no leſs execrable than his imbecility 
| * „ but theſe, dens only parti - 
| cular 


** ors 


one as a wy 2 of racy or it : 
inſtitutes, be built on them. Have ex- 
ternals no influence over the imagina- 
tion and heart? what! not even in child- 
hood ? Behold a miſerable. creature re- 
ſembling a man, ſpeak, Is it not the 
- ſaddeſt ſpeQacle in nature? Without any 
deliberation, or reflections on its fate, it 
is reſolved to give it a body; and with 
this body, intail on it diſeaſes and per- 
turbations. At his entrance upon the 
ſtage of this world, the little ſtranger 
falls a lamenting, and complaining, and 
with very juſt cauſe. As his ſufferings 
continue, ſo do his complaints. The 
wiſe reſource is to ſtill them by aggra- 
vating the cauſe of them; and laying on 
him more than he can bear. It goes well, 
vhilſt one pain over - balances the other; 
and we are now poſſeſſed of the ſecret of 
making what we pleaſe of a child, with- 
en the trouble of deliberating on its 
| 1 - right, 
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right. ls the firſt ſtep of life ſo fraught 2 


with forrows?-*the teſt are of a piece; 


a ſeries of injuries embirtering his whole 
life, with only the poor comfort of re- 
venging his ſufferings on all about _ 3 


though he ſhould ſet down quietly un- 
der all that is done to __ as rag 


ſolely for his good. | 
This hiſtor y is continued | in e . | 


4 4 * 
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Wirh ſome, the influence. of external 
things is a point of ſo much certainty, 
that they rather allow it too great an 
amplitude, and even include the : air and 


food. 
Theſe travel over countries, or, which 


they reckon equally authentic, turn over 


with a prying eye, travels and voyages 
to all countries; in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the ſentiments and cuſtoms 
| of 


"3. 
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of the ſeveral nations, according to their 


ſituation and climate, and particularly. 


ſuch as coincide with their own ways of 


thinking. The obſervations are arranged, 


— the accounts of writefꝭ of the beſt 
repute collected; but where is the ge- 
nius for digeſting theſe precious mate - 


rials into a regular ſyſtem? Can a man 
of letters be ſuppoſed deficient in genius? 
no; and to make ſure work of it, he 
takes his compaſs and fixes it; where ? 
where but in a country, bleſt with an 
exhilerating purity of air, 'and which the 


ſun delights to cheriſh with its brighteſt 


rays." This is no other than his native 
country, and having drawa his circle, 


finds by the niceſt meaſurements, and 
_ compariſons, that: wit and taſte regularly 


decreaſe, - according to the progreſſion 


from his centre; but no, he adds a li- 
mitation, that his maxim may be general, 


and without exception; which is, that 


if there be an equal decreaſe in the 


good 


— 


Mon of Foray ee b 
ever there remains a comfort, for the 
countries whoſe misfortune it is to be 
very diſtant from that, which had the 
honour of giving him birth; that as to 
aliments, they may by commerce be 
ſupplied with them, from the lands of 
wit and ſprightlineſs; but the air, the 
incommunicable air! I am inclined to 
Fi | think it was a ſlip of the pen in the. ele- 
gant Cornelius Nepos, that the dulneſs 
_ of; t] the Beotians, who were, a ſtanding 
J ieſt among the Athenians, the moſi 
mercurial and ingenious people of 
Greece, was owing to the ſlender ac- 
count they made of wit and delicacy of 
thinking, placing all merit in the ſword, 
it is certain, that they were neighbours, 
and living in the lame climate wow hb 
viny Athenians, 
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Th 1 is 5 manifeſt betwixt 


the inhabitants of the fame country, | 


iz | breathing the ſame air, eating the ſame 
food, and uſing the ſame diet; that to 
pore over travels, in order to know in 
what manner the ſoul exerts itſelf towards 
its perfection, is a very needleſs and in- 
judicious labour. Our neighbour Stephen 

is a man of ſound ſenſe: his ſoul no leſs 
than that of a philoſopher, is qualified 
to conceive of the world, according to 


the ſtation of its body; however, all its 


concern is about a piece of ground, and 
the tools neceſſary for its proper culture. 
Theſe, and a few other ideas excepted, 


his ſoul has no other employment, than 


to put a lumpiſh body in motion. Give 
this ſoul the wit of a Bayle, the perſpi- 


cuity of a Leibnitz, and the comprehen- 


ſiveneſs of a Newton, what will theſe 
endow- 
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endowments advantage him ? a mighty 
matter, at moſt only to form a ſtreighter 
WH furrow. _ There's Cleon, whoſe admi- 
= rable talents would ſhine in another man- 
= ner, did not narrow cirtumſtances pin 
don his thoughts to a continual atten- 
\ tion and ſolicitude about the neceſſaries 
= dof life ; thus Cleon's rare aceompliſh- 
ments only ger Him 4 keener ſenſe of 
his preffures?? r nove them, and with 
half his capacity, he'll be more uſeful 
than he is at preſent. There's the 'little 
Cleobulus, what a hopeful child! what 
ſeintillations of virtue! yet a timidity 
fucked in with the milk, and fomented 
by harſh uſage, deftines him to a blind 
imitation of a very bad model; will he 


ever thus make good the apparently 
well ls grounded e ene 
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8. 32. 
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oh and taſte, of one nation above ano- 
ther, is no more proper to it, than a good 
education is to a child, whoſe happineſs 
it is to have a judicious and careful 


father. But may not the diſparity of 


mental abilities be derived from various 


mixtures of the juices of the body, as 
is ſcen in a ſimilar education. Let us 
hear a man, who by his chemical labours 
Has acquired a profoùnd inſight into the 
nethods, and proceſſes of nature. Pan- 
cratius, that half-calcined adept, thus 
delivered himſelf in a numerous aſſembly. 
The ſtructure of the body, even in its 
moſt minute parts, conſiſts of veſſels 
connected with the moſt exquiſite art, 
do no ſcience is it given ſo far to pene- 
trate into the myſteries of nature, "as 


from the modification of the parts of 
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the body, to determine the actings of 
men; but if impoſſibilities cannot tire 
out the curioſity of a chemiſt, ſhall 

it ſuccumb under difficulties. | * Conceal- 
ment is indeed a primary law of our 
ſcience, yet ſhall I make no ſecret of a 
thing, of which, with its ſuperlative 


utility, there's no appearance of my 


making any great matter, every one 


being ſo perfectly ſatisfied with his por- 


tion of underſtanding, as not to be defi- 
rous of any more; and conſequently 
will turn their backs upon my ſcheme ; 
but before I come to the expoſition 
of it, let me mention a few nn 
which occaſioned it. r I e 
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1 uppoſe n none are ignorant, that the 
Juices of the body are of different na- 
tures, and that from the proportion of 
the f, and the r mixture of 
PTY them, 
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them, hilarity and ſadneſs are derived. 
The four elements, which denote as 
many modes of mixtures in the juices. 


of the body, have long ſince been ad- 


daced for explaining the various grada- 


tions of intellects. But the valuable diſ- 


covery with which I have enriched this 
doctrine does not reſt here; it enables 
us to determine the degree of underſtand- 

ing, and to heighten and lower it at plea- 
ſure, I refer my experiment to your 
judgment, and will be reſponſible for its 
juſtneſs. A man, who was for making 
an extraordinary uſe of himſelf, and held 
this to be the moſt glorious, practiſed 
experiments on his body, and for this 
none could be fitter; as what others per- 
form by the aſſiſtance of a ſoul, he did 


without it, and, as may be ſaid, of his 


own. movement; this, fame conſtrued as 
a divine judgment, alledging there were 
inſtances of- worſe bodies having per- 
formed theſe wonders ; others, which is 
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ſelf from his ſoul, it being known by ex- 
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moſt /probable, ' judged that by an ih- 
verted abſtraction he had ſeparated him- 


perience, that many ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the body; be that as it will, 
begun my experiment in this manner. 
Having taken five ounces of blood, I 
analyſed them ſecundum artem, and on 
the moſt critical inſpection found two 
parts of a very ſpirituous oil, two parts 
of a volatile ſalt, one part aleali, and one 
part earth. Here was reaſon. ſufficient, 
oontinued Pancratius, to to eſtimate this 
proportion as the ſtandard of a great 
foul, but in compliance with a friend, 
to whom my hypotheſis ſeemed to excred 
and who deſired further convictions of 
the truth of this new diſcovety, 1 made 
n ffeſh experiment, and it was attended 
Vin dhe mob pi pero bre e 2 A 
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„ This friend, one e e me 
ſome ounces of a blood, which he aſſured 
me to ber of the beſt kind, challenged 
me, from my new invented ſtandard, 
to determine the degree of. intelligence 
in that ſpirit. Accordingly I berook 
myſelf to 4 I thodical analyſis of it; 
ad there's no conceiving his aftoniſh- 
n; at the iſſue, I aſked him whe- 


222 did not belong to that ce- 


ated writer, whoſe novel. doctrines 
made.ſo. much noiſe in the world? and 
whether; his ſetting. up to enlighten the 
h as not a direct conſequence of the 
ſanguineous proportions. So certain is it, 
3 Pancrativs, that from ſome par- 
ticulars in external deportment, of which 
the origin lies in the different nature of 
the blood, the degree of underſtanding, 
and the turn of diſpoſition, may be in- 

+ mA ferred; 
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and the latter is the moſt — F 


7 an cholericum er. the nobleſt, 
and the phlegmatico melancholicum the 
1 3 n 8 than 


from a wick ain ant gelt feeding, no- 
thing is to be expeced but a torpid blood, ; 
and lumpiſh faculties; * 
wines, and haut · gout diſhes, afford! juices 
xg) Putt eu b eee n 


antiently produced ben great N 
of eminent perſonages ? Is its air, ate its 
eſculents altered? Why are the ages of 
Auguſtus at Rome, and of Lewis XIV. 
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A cogitative machine is ſeen not to 


de very inconceivable y ir only von- 


which/*v6 elf "hat with e moſt 


Nr 


impreſſad into motion by outward things 3 


an wis meter in ebe huniented to 
de brain, from whence, aceording to 
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the neceſſities ef ithe we it is e Gitti 
bord among its ſeveral parts. All that 

neratius does is totally to demoliſh 
the: already tottering diſtinction of ſoul 
and body, the former appearing ſuper- 
fluous in his ſyſtem; and do not we 
every day ſee the cloſeſt connections diſ- 
ſolved, upon one part of them 3 
to be neceſſary. _ 


$ 36. 1 


1 his iii is /poſnbly n not fo. very 
end, at leaſt it procures us, and at a 
very cheap rate, the advantage of being 
a man, and a man of rank; it likewiſe 
| loſes nothing, by man's being conſidered 
in another point of view, as in the pre- 
ſent eſſay, but will ever exhibit a juſt 
repreſentation of the life of the bulk of 
mankind. Take the moſt flagitious of 
med, who baſely foregoes the dignity 
of being a man, a creature of ſublime 

| 8 
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| deſtination, to free hides, _ ; he "3s ohh 
S e yet c can of + never fo far 54A 


baſe himſelf; ſo far Rifſe the natural con- 
| bonne of. his; pre · eminence, that his 


amendment or depravation; ihough the 
f : Lumber: were not more facile than the 


latter, ſhall be utterly indifferent to him; 
and although his choice be wrong, his 
eee be juſt; is there then 
a certain ſenſation of what we can and 
2 a ſenſation of our high deſtinas 
tion? and does a right. direction of the 
ſoul, conſiſt in a conſtant. and uniform 
canformity to this deſtination ? Indiſput- 
ably. _ Elſe how Would mankind. have 
been able, and under the pre valency of 
corruption, both intellectual and moral, 
to have made head againſt the incurſions 
of ignorance and favageneſs? 2 Or by 
What means could a degenerate race be 
reclaimed, unleſs nature had lent a hand 
towards the happy work. 
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corruption. The idea of unity which is 


ls If a 
vie fo,many effes of payer,  likathat 
which Animatcs.all.and.cyery.gart,;. thus 
the mental differences among men are 
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Rrous creature, rrecllinable in bi 


inſeparable from an operative power, how 


' manifold ſoever its operations may be, 


_ preſuppoſes. this 3. for the whols. race of 
Om conſtituting. one whole, the 


parts of which have one eſſential direction 
2 deſtination graunded thereon z 
every individual alſo making 
whole, whoſe actings are like- 


4 a ff * 


to be accounted for no. otherwiſe, than 
by admitting a different degtee, ora 
different direction of this 


power. In 
the firk caſe, aur capacities would be 


only, different, and not oppoſite, as they 
are. frequently - | 


muſt take. place, and ve muſt 
in that men are not all 
fa 2 ſame ſpecies, or grant 
atural direction viſible in 
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Is primordial ftrength Was, muſt ac- 
quire, by frequent and "vigorous | uſe, 
that force by which it ſuſtains the im- 


preſſions of outward things. But the very 


$; 234% 


uſe preſuppoſes diſcernment, and a proper 


application” of the powers, as the ſole 
ſcope of theſe muſt be to keep the act. 


vity of the mind continually exerciſed i in 


neceſſary occupations. | Indeed,. under a 


infant, his foul appears indeterminate, 
and adapted only to rective what. ; images | 
to it; yet is not this a 
neceſſary conſequence of that law of na- 


ture by which things muſt inſenſibly 
diſengage themſelves, and gradually e- 


merge towards their perfection? And can 
& natural force be conceived without its 
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appointed nne Les, but this di- 
rection is contrary to nature. If . ſo, 


7 thoſe actions which. commence with the 
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the fopl. will —— AC- 


c 1 Au be ſiniſter, farce. e 


in pro artig to the pegel of 
e Tea and our, diſpoſitions | againſt,jir 
ll. always be too late. And, vpon ſe- 


.zioully. conſidering | the mattet, What diſ- 


Poſtions ſhall, we make? Wemag se- 
count it our duty to collect all poſſible 
oppoßition againſt A direction of the ſoul, 
which ſhall appear to us unnatural. But. 


all procedi ures in oppoſition to nature, are 


no leſs detrimental, and the natural! con- 


ſequences here will be the more pal pable, 


according to the ſenſations excited by 


ſuch detriments, and the weakneſs, and 
impreſſibility of the mind, on which they 


operate. Thus is the remedy,, and the 


only one practicable in this caſe, yet worſe 
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are them, he have 10 little 3 
doe of the faculties: of the ſoul, and 
their exertions, for; do we, indeed, know | 
them competently ? Intelligence and vo- 
lition, it is ſaid, are the plain exhibitions 
of good and evil, and the rectitude of ins 
ferences grounded thereon ;—all this 

ſounds very preily, bur does not falve 


| 10 which. we. pay ſuch veneration, "are 
exertions or habits atiſing | from uſe, they 
preſuppoſe a Prior origination, or cer- 
tain. ſtrokes, ' as it. were, of Fay, by 
which. a child, in whom we perceive 
* is equally hm 4s . he ic man 
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e efforts are without any 
C duection? How then does it 

o ſuch ſtrengt if not by uſe; ; AK 
ſurmounting a Night oppoſitio on. 
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ha {This the unity; of. this great mark: of 
divine agency, which, amidſt ſuch an aſto- 
diverſity, reigns through out all 
„requiring that what 
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| foul. This in yd. fv e pre- 
ſent, to have now only one ſoul ; but a 


ly — Wel vanity.” = 
all men, as rational free creatures, So 


_ univerſally enjoy this dignity, though 1 in 
different degrees. Are not then ration- 
2 and freedom bin? And muſt 


"which"theſs hikes — This we 
fain would know; and it is not only a 
point of moment, as all true education 
depends on it, but as including the foun- 
dation on which all juſt judgment of. 
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- But, 9500 A chil: may be only: a 
creature to which, out * fondneſs, we 
ä give 


p= — 5 bee, . 
child from the bulk of mankind? But 
this inference may be err 


| tofuted. For men are either 
-depraved; or, however, not what by their 
deſtination they: can be. In both reſpects 
- child is different from a man. A child, 
however corrupt he is ſuppoſed,” is not 
only much leſs ſo than a man 3+ but alſo 
more indifferent to all things than to 
thoſe which pertain to his real deſtina- 
tion. And though the inference were 
true, yet the queſtion ſtill remains undo- 
cided, For we will not acquieſce in an 
hypothetical conſequence drawn from a 
fimilarity 1 ſome circumſtances; it is 
nothing | 
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_ reaſon, if happily it obtain it, reaſon 
may poſſibly be of very eminent ſer- 

yice to. it. Reaſon! this ould conſiſt 


of the parts of , 2 plant, i of the na- 
ture of their connectioti 3,and how all its 
_ motions have reſulted from thence, Rea- 
ſon likewiſe found the wiſeſt conſtitution 
laid down for it z and laws not ſuſcep- 
tible of any "amendment z nothing being 
left for it to do, but carefully to keep in 
their track; but a reaſon like that of 
man, would n it obſerve _ = ns 4 
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1 it ws true, hay! chete 4 in nature 
af blind impulſes, this is true of man 
alone. Throughout all the other parts 
the wiſeſt laws, and never known to 

tranſgreſs its boundaries. But man, the 
lord eee eee of the viſible 


creation 1 


Mankind and Education. 
creation; this man has the wretched pre- 


rogative of tranſgreſſing the laws pre- 
ſcribed to his exalted nature by the wiſeſt 


hand; the chimulations in him ſtifling 


all ſenſe of guilt and puniſhment.: Is not 
this a blind impulſe? And may not 


the impulſe which animates the other 
parts of nature, be, on the contrary, 


called a divine impulſe ? Can man have 
any rank, any pre-eminence in the order 
of viſible things, when he has not a 


higher deſtination grounded on the. di- 


rection of his nature? And can he main- 
tain this privilege ? or maintain it other- 
wiſe, than by living according to his ex- 
alted nature, and its laws. The noble 
members of a ſtate diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the baſer; that the former 
a rational and voluntary obedience to the 


laws and inſtitutions of the ſtate; but 


the latter only from a ſenſe of being too 


weak for any ſucceſsful oppoſition. The 
former account the welfare which they 
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as it may be, a part of the general wel- 
fare, which flows from the wiſe con- 
ſtitution of it, by any alteration of 
which they muſt always be loſers'; but 


the latter look upon the Rate 2s a con- 


trivance calculated only to ſhackle their 
deen, _ 1 in wretchedneſs. 
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Wthe f Þ the” flate of the ſupreme $%6- 
, vereign of the world, the perfection and 

Felicity whereof, not only in reſpe&t. of 
the whole, but of every individual, is the 
frope of his gracious plan z and'is found- 
ed on the uniform obſervance of his in- 


fitations. In this ſtate likewiſe there 
may de ſore members, who are admitted 
to the muyſteries of it, and uſed for its 
higher offices. Some creatures may be 
placed in thit-pre-eminence, that by rea- 
fon of their high ſtation, their horizon 
V 


ay Site — Ba Moy — 
I all things by unenceptionable laws; ſuch 
(creatures, ſuch ſubjects, there may be in 
| thisdivine tate; but even theſe have the 
ſtronger conviction of the obligation of 
that * by which the welfare of the 
ſtate/ and of every member, is inſepa- 
4 rably connected; and the more are they 
d with a reflective ſenſe, that 
their Walon confifts im this view and con- 
viction; and their freedom in nobly re. 
ſolving on a correſpondent behaviour. 
Are theſe men or beings of a ſuperior 
order? Upoh 1 view <P he wie 
ſpecies of creattives, which ſwarm on this 
globe; they all, up to man, appear to 
i radondiy, all conforming to che wife 
preſtriptions of nature; but theſe actions 
ure neceffary effects of the direction of 


| while circle of their life, and the Hmits 


of their faculties. Let us now with 


a theſe contraſt man in his works, diſpo- 
I: ſtitions, 
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deen, homers ade executions. of 


ture 
che turn to all his manners and dealings; ; 
that, even in the moſt important junc- 


them, many of which ſeem a kind of 


new creation. Such a variety of pro- 
ductions, and ſuch, ſublime faculties, ap- 
pear in him, as uncontrovertibly intitle 


bim to the firſt: rank i in ** viſible crea- 
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ments, by which man appears deſtined 


to; a much higher ſtate; than any thing 
this life offers; yet ſcarce is he ſeen 


' to: fulfil the duties of this life 3: a life ſo 
ſhort in its duration, and where fo. little 


is required. Thus this life, which at firſt 
ſeems ſo much. beneath him, ſcems to. be 


exactly contrived for him; he ſeems al- 


moſt actuated as neceſſarily as the crea · 
of inferior orders, cuſtom giving 


tures of life, he ſervilely adheres. to it. 


His reaſon is a readineſs, i in certain actions 
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in ſuch obſcurity, nothing can be deter - 
mined. If, particularly, we recur to 
that part of this revelation, which con- 
tains that illuſtrious economy, that eco- 
nomy ſo full of goodneſs and wiſdom, 
laid down by the Father of mankind, 
for bringing back a degenerate race to 
that perfection, to which, by the wiſe 
diſpoſition of their nature, they were 
deſtined; heſe means, which are abſo- 
lutely conſonant to nature, give us a 
circumſtantial knowledge of the corrup- 
tian which has intervened. Such is the 
debaſement into which man has fallen, 


that all K of the exalted dig 


nity of his nature, "thoſe divine remains, 
by the loſs of which he forfeits the cha- 
racer of man, were in danger of being 
utterly extinguiſhed | amidſt the ebulli- 
tions of vice, and the ſophiſtry of rea- 
ſon, labouring to impoſe this on man- 
kind as their natural ſtate. -Still, man, 


knew 


%- 


| Aae K ry model beyond amend- 


with to imitate. He himſelf declares, that 


knew that ke was not what he could 
be, nor what he muſt be. This he either 


knew not, or warited reſolution to believe 

it. He knew there: was no happine 
for hi him ſhort of: perfection; and 01S” 
was .nriattainable: without: a model of ; 
perfection. Then appeared. the Diving: 
Redeemer in the world, and, exhi- 
bited,, human nature in all the amiahle- 
neſs, of its original perfection, in a luſtre. 
k the world with, reſpect and 


ment; ſuch as thoſe who; were not loſt 
to all ſenſe of humanity, could not but 


4 of his coming as to Kindle che 
re., of a dixinę, emulation; 

1 LO orth ſhquld not entertain 
too abjeE | thoughts of himſelf, but aſ- 
ſume a. behaviour becoming the image 
ef. the Deity. RE OST. 247 10 Oreo 
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_ {commend elf to vour i yeats, 
opens a benen of inſtructive and 
raviſhing ſcenes. Exult open your 

heart; never can it be put to a better 

eee the OO) ** 9 
þ: "gy of Gen 

rance ant en. 35 , impreſſions 

which point you out ſo many inſt; 

of them in the men of true and diſtin- 
guiſhed: merit. It is a miſtake to think, 

that thoſe happy. perſons, with looks, ful 
of complacency, are fo without thi this me- 

Fitz, or £ that any but the worthleſs. e can 


ppy. Every enjoyment. of your 
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en Tannen a as as fr om y your. de- 


1.— il. 


Nile 
111 1 N i 


yhich hall notdeferve 055 things, wh 
even greater. See, to Orgon only is it 
ee to lire without merit * 5 thus 
n from 


bie of. higher ee © Albion men, 
numerous as they are, have capacities 
beyond what their ſtations in this world, 
however critical or important, require. 
And this ſuperiority is evident, it being 

in futurĩty. that the immenſurable field 
for which theſe noble endowments were 


properly defi f ned, N ſhall be opened to 
them. See, you cannot expect any poſts, 


but ſuch Which the merits of the former 


poſſeſſors of them ſhew to have been 


too great for men without merit; and 


which, on that very account, will 


make you 4 ſtanding ridicule. Don't 
imagine merit to be hereditary. The 
titles and inſignia of dignities, with which 
the deſerving have been inveſted, may 
be tranſmitted to you; but the ſhining 

merit to become them muſt be of your 


own acquirement'z and this is no hercu- 


Jean labour. Dare only to cheriſh a 
ſenſe of your duty to yourſelf, your ex- 
E. 4 | cr ation, 
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Ter off in an exceſſive advantage 3 and 
thus we have promiſed 4 a child. too mus F 
From his new habitation ; bot poldbl) 
child may expe ect no les from 4 world 
ay for him, and ſuited to his « capaci- 
He may juſtly e work, 
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tender faculties of an infantine mind to 
the violent impreſſions of a depraved 
world, till ſtrengtbened by exerciſe, they 
are fit to grapple with oppoſition, Tell 


me now, . Why are the limbs of a weak 
N A chad 
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IR this ſerious tir of 4 child may indi 
ceatè a mind of a ſuperior \caſtpanditaken 
up with elevated contertiplatzons;”'Who- 
ever knows that attention is the firſt ſigu 
of, and the chief adjutament to under- 
ſtanding; whoever knows (and in theſe 
philoſophic times who can be ignorant) 
that attention is a power of the ſou}, 
bor diſtinguiſhing:things, and developing 
the diverſities in them; and that thereby 
we acquire ideas of every degree of per- 
ſpicuity;; whoever-knows this, and com- 
pares this meditatiye turn of mind, will 
ee great probability. 3 in; the aboye-men- 
ieh Ai Bug, a little queſtion 


reimains, us yet not perfectly dctidrch 5 4 


whom only the ſprings of at 


is that in a chi d, by which 
according to the gradations wherein it 
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| ago i of which, does 
not "16" much relate to adults, cuſtom 
having obtained « ſtrongly · markeij aſtefi- 
dant in their actings, as to childreng in 
ion are to be 
fought for in nature. This queſtion, by 
which every thing, relative to a child, 

be determined, and which mut 
tly be diſcuſſed Lis this: What 
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noe elf in a FER, is to be noted? 
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„Ae are certain means, „ \theſs 
of - ſuch: common practice, that nobody 
can be ignorant of them: I ſay, there 
are certain means for procuring, at plea- 
ſure, to all things, whatever their intrinſic. 
nature may be, a value, and a conſen- 


ianedus degree of attention. How elle 
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and Fe true and 
falſe, perfect and imperfect, — 
manner of foundation in nature, but are 
ideas merely arbitrary; or that, if there 
be an eſſential differegce in the things 
themſelves, our ſenſations do not rightly 

correſpond witli it: both are contrary 
to experience. - There 1 
ference of things ; there is order, deau- 
ty, perfection, in the — en us, 
e of is fuch; that they bear 
a propomion to, and are mares en. 
nected 
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this ſenſation hen, 1 ae of 
pointment to attention, and Eſpecially; of 
a child ; ĩt having no other ground of de- 
ſtination. But this ſenſation is much too 
vivacious andlactiye, and muſt he ſo, as 
the ſucceſzſul: developement of the faaul. 
ties, as we ſhall. ſhew, chiefly depends on 
its agency, that a child ſhould; poſſeſs 
himſelf in the quiet and :equanimity; of 
a philoſopher; fo. that the penſiveneſs of 
a child cannot be attention, but rather 
dulneſs or ſtupe faction. It is upon this 
ſenſation that the whole genius of à child 
is formed; and its natural parts moſt 
properly: diſcloſed. Profeſſor Gellartes, 
in the roſtrum, maintained the character 
of a ſolid philoſopher; and ſo far as it 
conſiſts in the appoſiteneſs of obſerva- 
tions, and the ſtrength of arguments, 
maintained it, even againſt the acute Tul · 
chen. But when the point came to turn 
Upon this, happy ſenſation, refinement of 
thought, and delicacy of wit, a cloud 
overſpread his glory; he was embarraſſ- 
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But the af is. to0 \ weighty to do 
decided by this proof; for all chat 4 
feb hitherto Generel in general, of 


the natural directio n of the po power bf the 


mind, and of the oppoſition er outward 
things, as well as of the principle of the 
faculties, and of the higher deſtinations 
of man grounded thereon; of the uncx- 
tinguiſhable fenſe of the dignity of our 
nature, and of the pre- eminence of a 
child above any man, muſt now, in tak - 
ing a nearer inſpection of a child's, fa- 
eulties, be more preciſely diſcuffed, and 
placed in the cleareſt light. All the 
parts of a child's behaviour muſt, like 


| the radiuſes of a circle, unite in Link cer- 


rain faculty as their general center, This 
polition, according to the face of things, 


may, among men, admit of exceptions; 


but 
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they wi willingly embrace ĩ In this world. Bot 
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<a ere weretbt Alb tte pw- 
ceedings of a child flow from 2 deſire 


his curioſity will be either chin 


1 pleaſing and imitating; cu io fity, ar 
an impatience after freedoin:;' and ſts 
is the ſoul of theſe inchinations With- 


out a a child mult be à ſtranger to 
that: applauſe he ſtri es after 7 48 with- 
nt Bie, he'Ileither make a wrong cho 

of à model for Bis in 


tation Wilk be defecttve; withobt raft, 


deſultory. And how, without taſte, 


he ſhould conceive a, fondneſs for free- 


dom, is a myſtery indeed. This, in 


conſidering, the views, of theſe ſeveral 
pt, will a WW ina ER light 
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the precedency, being the ſource: of all 
praiſe-worthy ſentiments, and of all me- 
n general, 1. wy thinking too nar- 
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rowly! of a child, 0 imagine that dur 
affection weighs no further with him. 
than as adminiſtring to his gratifications; 
and that all the ſenſations he is ſuſceptible 
of, are only ſuch a as s the fruition of de- 
lectable thiggs excites in hi | No. 


ſuch is his tenderneſs, that ſoft. tye by 


which he is connected with mankind, 

ite ntment, which i is 
not deriyed \fram,  alfecions of man- 
kigd; Is ſufficient merit in a, child, 
that ir firives to merit. If a ſlender me- 


Fit will gain our inclinations; if we place 
ng value on: our. affections, or rate them 
tog high, or too low, this is by no means 


the child's fault. Whatever. generous 
diſpoſitions we perceive. in a child, Rill 
muſt it nat be forgot, that he i is always for 
ing our affections at the cheapeſt 
zrate poſſible. Depend. upon it, that an 
experienced merchant cannot ſhew greater 
zacuteneſs i zin his commercial meaſures, 
than the taſte a child taſtes in his eſtimate. 
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| 3 hall he therefore loſe all ſpirit in ſupport 
1 of a right ſo well grounded? Shall he 
17 I. | 


. depart from his endeavours of aſcertain. 
nung dis worth beyond all doubt? No; 
1 from others . he'{1- meet with leſs abrape- 
neſs and contradiction 3 theĩt generoſity 
17 and mildneſs, or their languor, being 
1 auverſe to ſuch proceedings. And thus 
11 our Aſcanius, by unbounded diffolute- 
neſs, will make himſelf amends for the 
reſtraint he ſuffered in the preſence of 
= the tyrindic Clelia. Aſcanius, thus a 
compound of licentiouſheſs and deſpair, 
fluQuating which ceurſe he ſhall take, 
now awaits his deſtiny from your hands, 
and fully reſolved, whatever it be, to ſit 
I don under it. But whatever it be, to- 
1 wards his ſuperiors: he'll Fete 
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£ Neri 400 a finef. child than the 


little Horatio; and tlie beauties of his 


mind ſtill fat ſurpaſs thoſe ef his body. 


This ſpark; who : hitherto was happy in 
the fineſt education; under his father's 
eye; now, within the limits of a public 


foundation, is to ſtrengthen his little fa- 
culties, in order, on ſome future ſolem- 
nity, to contend for the prize of learning. 
Horatio, ſays the father, I perceive, that 


the things with which you have hitherto 


rather amuſed, than employed yourſelf, 


do not find you ſufficient exerciſe; they 
are now likewiſe beneath your age. You 


are now big enough to ſacrifice ſome gra- 
tifications, if it be to ſacrifice any, to my 
hope of you; but which I could not ex- 
pet in your more tender years. To- 
morrow you are to enter upon an em- 
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his little Horatio, inſtead 
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ſhould do. This, thou ſeeſt, Judicious 
Publius, and knoweſt, that a child muſt 


not be brought up to thy humour, but 
to the direction of the creator, the ap- 


probation of the world, and the advan- 


tage of the community; and further 


knoweſt, that upon the ceſſation of endea- 


vours to be worthy of them, all theſe. 


ends are fruſtrated. Publius, I pity thee 


moſt heartily ! But may not the worth 
of that affection, in the attainment of 
which Horatio was ſo ſtrenuous, have 
ſuffered from being ſet too high, and 
clogged with many onerous articles. 


May he not have à juſt regard for that 
affection, though unwilling to purchaſe 


it at any rate? yes, it is too manifeſt, 


that by requiring too much, or too 


little, of a child, we damp his propen- 
ſity to pleaſe, and one or other will ever 
be the caſe, till we come ata better 
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either darkened or extinguiſhed,” with. 


it neceſſatily fails that propenſity to ĩmi- 
tation, by which both the mind and heart 
muſt be righily formed to the moſt eſ- 
ſential parts, to firmneſs, and that deli- 
cate ſenſation for diſcovering, by the 
| firſt impreſſion, whatever is great and 
noble. Take the moſt finiſnied: model, 
4 model where art has admirabiy united! 
every perfection; place this maſter- 
piece before him, in the moſt advanta- 
geous point of view: yet, without that 
delicate ſenſation, all this will not be 
ſufficient ſo much as to draw forth half 
his worth 3 nor is this all that is loſt 
ty a child, by depreſſing his inclination 


to pleaſe; but what is ſtill of greater con- 


cera, his endeavours are likewiſe totally 
at Ef ſtand.” For it muſt be no faint ini- 
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ings, all choſe palery-ſtrokeky) by which 
even men of high characters would think 


themſelves debaſed. Even the luſtre of 


the divine glory, and the image of God's 


Preſertations of them exhibited to us 


poſittivn, Would the bulk of mankind, 


who, in reſpect of their moral character, 


axe by imitation what they are, be what 
they are; that is, wretched copies bf 
more wretched: ofiginals, had they judg- 
ment to chuſe their models, or Were chey 
Winne light? V2 $5357 eee 
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That freakiſh volatility, which carries 
Title Titus into ſo many exceſſes, is ma» 
nifeſtly not grounded i in his nature; but 

why does he thus over- act his vivacity ? 
an 0d aunt of his, who has been con- 
verſant with children, etitertained him, 

F3 beſides 


Mani, dad Bdutation. vor 


eſſenoe, affect us leſs at preient; the re- 


wanting the neceffary force, | vr a proper 
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beſides others Sally ie. with 
ſtories of nocturnal apparitions, and 


witches, and with theſe are interſperſed 


many curious narratives of children. 
Such a one, now ſo cried up, ſays ſhe, 


was the wildeſt young rogue imagina- 
* ble; neither words nor blows would do 


« with him; he was always about ſome 
£ trick or other, and had a flirt at every 
body; then there's Varius and Corne- 


C lius, thoſe two demi-gods, were not'a 


hit better. We muſt wait for diſ- 
«© eretion till the ſeaſon, only let a few 


cc more years go oyer his head, and then 


« ſee what he'll prove.“ Is it queſtion- 


ed, whether this be the model on which 


Titus ſeeks to form himſelf. Aſk him, 


or mind his carriage, if every particular 
ſtroke i in it, to the very minuteſt, be not 


exattly. copied, And how can it be 


goeſtioned, when almoſt alt the parts of 


che carriage of a child concenter in imi- 


dar; a diſpoſition, which, of all others, 


SY 


an RP „ „ acquires 
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nequires” ſtrength the ſooneſt? How can 
it be queſtioned, when ſouls of the largeſt 
amplitude, in which the divine image 
is marked, with a peculiar ſtrength, 
muſt receive their firſt motions from 
without, thoſe motions which great ex- 
amples impart to them. Really this is 
running into abſurdities, when we make 

it a matter of doubt, that, after all poſſi- 
ble diſcernment, accompanied with the 
moſt attentive ſedulity in the education 


of a child, there ſnould always be ſome- 


thing more for him to require. 
FH, 62. 


Curioſity, ſays Batteux, who under- 


ſtood nature ſo well, is the offspring of 


judgment, and the ſpur to ſcience. This 
new comer, continues he, is. too much 


concerned to be acquainted with his new 


habitation, that he ſhould be ſo indif- 
ferent about a knowledge on which de- 
Yau his good or ill ene in this 
x” world, 
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204 THEORY. 
fantine ſtupefaction, not immediately to 
"give tokens of his longing afrer it; 
and an information, which he ſo paſſion- 

a tely deſires, is not to be withheld from 
him, and other leſſons obtrudeg, to which 


de is averſe, as not relating to him. 


Who can proceed thus and yet expect 
attention? I allow, faid a child once, 
theſe are mighty learned things which 
are dictated to me, but I muſt not be 
Jearned ; and yet ſcarce a word can be 
ſpoke, but this child ſhews the ſame 
eager curioſity as the moſt mercurial 
child; and, by his perpetual whys, and 
queſtions upon queſtions, declares himſelf 
impatient after that inſtructions, about 

which, at firſt, he ſeemed ſo indifferent. 
May not the torpid indifference of chil- 

dren for knowledge, which is every 
where ſo complained of, take its riſe 
from our depriving things really new of 
the — of novelty, and our ignorance 
of 


of | dreflitig up im theth fuck cites 
where they are wanting. There is foe 
appearance of it. It is the faying of un 
ingenious man; Would you knew whe 
ther a child has 1 to the 
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* | his enquiries, his knowledge is found 3 
but if he does not aſk before he has 


Freedom is the ſureſt oh of; a child's 
merit, and his ſenſibility can never nde! ] 
be the danger with which he is threatened ; 
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ever ſo ſmall or remote. To be maſter 
of one's ſelf, and of one's actions, is ſuch 
an advantage that one cannot too early 
begin to be ſo ; and unleſs begun early, 

: 8 it 


— > 


— — — "fro 


it will never be attained., In this re- 
ſpect a play is always a matter of greater 
moment, when tis a child's own pro- 
ject, than the moſt weighty. affairs 
which may be impoſed upon him. The 
noceſſity and reaſonableneſs of obedience 
may be irrefragably proved both from 
divine and human laws and theſe proofs 
may be enforced by the commpariſons of 4 
hip; without: pilot, or compaſs ; or a 
traveller without a guide; but much bet- 
ter were it, and it would more readily 
make its way to his heart, to let him ſee 
by our behaviour, that the power exer- 
ciſed over him 1s not arbitrary, and that 
it is not from humour we permit him one 
thing, and prohibit him another. A child, 
it is true, can learn nothing of greater 
concern, and the earlier the better, than 
to ſacrifice his ſatisfactions to that of ano- 
ther. But to make it a merit, the deter- 
mination muſt be voluntary, that is, have 
its origin in a ſentiment of magnanimity 
and 
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and tenderneſs. But if this ſacrifice be 
extorted ſimply from hope « or fear, ab- 
ſtracted from any other motive, is a 
child's, ready compliance, from ſuch 
principles, what is called obedience ? 2 

then is an obedient child the very worſt 1 
child, a child of the leaſt hopes; and, on ' By 
the contrary, this being the caſe, the moſt 1 
pertinacious ſelf. willed child r the 
3 eee 


4 2 


ow. is obedience a blind ſubjeRion, 
which we can claim as a duty, but a 
merit, and the merit of a noble diſpoſi- 
tion, which, together with every other 
kind of merit, we ſhould inſtill into a 
child; but which is not to be done but 
by leaving him to act freely, according 
to his ſentiments. We ſeem to preclude 
a child from all manner of right to any 
claim; thus only his bodily ſuſtenance, 

| to 
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to which all our care is uſually confined; 
muft be the effect of an 1 
bounty, a thought, than which nothing 
was ever more unnatural. We cannot 
be grounded in any demand on a child, 
as It is our part firft to implant in hien 
all the merit we can demand, and concĩ- 
Hate his efteem, love and confidence. 
On the other hand, when we conſider 
his faculties, and his fuitable deſti - 
nation, that is, his entire welfare, the 
great charge of our moſt ſedulous care, 
how juſt and large are thoſe demands! 
but from men, all whoſe dealings cen 
ter in themſelves, who are continually 
making demands, and allow of none, 
but ſuch as they themſelves make, 
can any other way of thinking be ex- 

pected? A child diſpleaſes us, and we 
55 ve never moved a finger towards 
moulding it into a pleafing caſt; it dif- 
pleaſes us, and the faults which. offend 
us s In him, are what we ourſelves have 


ingrafted 


ingrafted on him; but this eſcapes us, as 
we never beſtow a ſingle thought on edu-. 
cation, till depravation * de Bruck 
its roots into the child. Deficient in 
thoſe duties, with which we- are ac- 
quainted, and theſe, from our incogi- 
tancy about the right of a child, make 
but a very inconfiderable part of them; 
how can we ſuppoſe that a child will love 
| mankind, and with perfect contentment 
and confidence enter into that compact 
which puts his deſtiny into their hands. 
Yet is nothing leſs fuppoſed, by mcul- 
cating to a child of a generous diſpoſi- 
tion, that obedience is a duty which he 
ſhould feel. Is it then ſo evident, that we 
deſerve this love and confidence? Is 
that miſtruſt, apparent in the obſtinate 
ſelf- will of a child, always without 
grounds? The art of education, ſays 
Batteux, is to cloſe with a child's taſte, 
as the fineſt part of the ſoul, and which 
is abſolutely impatient of any coertion, 
or 


or ag a. ee 1 . : 
even with the intention of checking it; 
all being loſt, if he nn the band 
e che curb. - Er 82: 
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An the * of a child, Which we 
have. hitherto conſidered, and which, 
aggregately, from the manifeſt infl uence 
of them, on the formation of the mind 
and heart, are of infinite moment; all theſe 
actings are eaſily ſeen to be either ſeated 
in the taſte, or to be originated from, 
and ſupported by it. The taſte likewiſe 
declares the original amplitude of the 
faculties, and the caſualties to which, 
from his infancy, he is ſubject, imprint 
on him the characters by which men 
are diverſified. Wit and judgment are 
at variance; the paſſions threaten the 
total ſubverſion of liberty, and involve 
the ſoul in an inteſtine . yet theſe 


by 
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by taſte are brought to a happy reconcili- 
ation, and that good underſtanding \ which 
diſtributes felicity, through the; whole ſyſ. 
tem of life, Further, taſte is the ſovereign 
faculty, to which, if faculties may be 
claſſed, the | pre- eminence is inconteſtabiy 
due 5 all noble qualities, all real worth 
being purely emanations from rhe happy 
turn of this faculty. Taſſe is an uni- 
verſal quality, no ſituation 3 is beyond its 
verge; in every circumſtance it exerts 
irſelf, and with equal ſtrength. _ Thus 
the taſte in the orator, the poet, the 
ator, and painter, by which, with fuch 
ſentiments, 3 is not to be Aifferenced from 
that which forms the amiable and auguſt 
character of the man of virtue. 


The . of a dead, 
are not always ſure. proofs of an elevated 
mind; 
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mind; but of this the reaſon is, that a 
capacity formed for all, is fettered to a 
ſingle fubje&. It is out of all queſtion, 
that for acting a grand part, that is, for 
exhibiting with a noble decorum, in atti- 
tude, voice and geſture, thoſe ſentiments 
_ which conſtitute an exalted character, 
they alone are fit, who naturally have 
the greateft ſhare of fire, and in whom no- 
ble ſentiments beat ſtrongeſt z it cannot be 
doubted that he, who in the perſon of the 
magnanimous Scipio, has acquired ſuch | 
univerſal applauſe, could be able, even in 
his own perſon, to fupport ſuch a reputa- 
tion, if he did not. think the part above 
his match. 
inimitable manner of thinking, all his 
conceptions are good and ftriking ; but 
what he thinks, he thinks only in the 
perſon of Horace and Virgil ; he quits 
the play-houſe, and loſes himſelf among 
the populace. Is it alſo poſſible, ' with a 
_ well diſpoſed and noble ſoul, to be mean, 
| or 


Callimachus has a moſt 5 


Manni and duration, 211 3 
or noble, only for a few hours? 
em any. one with an ability, 1 r 

| imitate the moſt unexceptionable models 
of what is amiable and great, with a 
complacency in their converſation, and a 
1 Paſſi onate love and admiration of ſuch 
_ quali to form one's real character 
from the very worſt models? Nothing 
more ſure. An exalted character may 
be either. accounted fictitious, and too 
aubſtracted for human nature, to be real; 
or the flame with which a man ſets about 
his divine ſchemes, and by which he ſoon 
comes to forget his actual condition, re - 
.quires too great a contention of mind for 
nature to, hold out, without a voluntary 
ſupineneſs, for recovering its impulſes. 
Whether this, or whatever elſe, be the 
1 of this ſtrange phenomenon in the 
moral world, yet is it certain, that a 
good taſte, by which we are taught a fine 
and noble manner of thinking, _— 
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ſuppoſed, that ſupetiority of i 


"ſpridg from each other. But vfrvacity 
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that boble diſpoſition, is mething » un- 
8 natural and e e OM 
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F. or ey will be foppoſed, his as fa- 


8 


ä culty which inſtructs us in the judicious 
. collection of the ſcattered ſtrokes of beau- 
ty, ſo as, of them, to form a complete 
picture, need only be accompanied with 
ſome ſelf. love, (which whoever is with- 
out is a rariſima avis); felf-love, that is 
continually prompting to make ourſelves 
of all poſſible j importance, and to improve 
that importance to the beſt advantage; 
ſelf-love; which will- not atlow us to be 
at peace with ourſelves, till we have at- 
"tained that importance. In this MY 


'of ſelf- love arid taſte, it will, F ſay, be 


m nd, and 
gratulation of heart, Will rectprocally 


and | 


Mankind & 31 
and wit being too early accounted of 
more than goodneſs, ; and the heart, 
though it does 'not entirely loſe its 
right to delight, which, yet, it can no 

longer find. in itſelf ; taſte. conſiſts in 
the ſeveral means © 9 quieting an un- 
eaſy heart. For, did men ſeek after 
truth, they would take the heart for 
guide; a rational heart never neglecting 
eſſentials to coarſe circumſtances. Did 
they ſeek after real delights, they are 
only to be ſecured by the heart, in ſen- 
fations of tenderneſs, magnanimity, gra- 
titude, and, philanthropy. It is an er- 
e for, ſays a celebrated writer, to ook 
« for. the, motive of mens procedures 
« out. of the heart. "00 Inclination, in 
moſt, decides both what! iS true, and what 
by good. Of ſuch, importance is taſte; 
ai 0 gente 3s it, that. both the mind 
d heart are fo med fot and-fro om it. 
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verſal law of nature, from the very firſt 
motions of life, is continually ſtriving 


_ equally wiſe and good has de 
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Te he's of whit his m heat be 
eat of a child, may 'poffibly be redu- 
cable to chis: This child is lively, that 
mopiſb; this heady, that diferete; but 
beſides the great uncertainty of theſe 
marks, theſe qualities, in different chil. 
dren, are of a quite different nature, and 
us ſuch require a different comſtruction; 
they afford us no better inſight” into a 


child's faculties, and his deſtination 


grounded thereon, Which yet are the 


Principal things to: be known, than does 


the temperament of his body. But we 
already know, that a child, by the uni- 


after that Pre · eminence, for which a hand 


We know that nature, inſpirited by a 
7 hi 
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which i it is always productive, redoubles 
its efforts, and thus acquires an habitual 
ſtrength, by which it perſeveres 1 in its 
dire&ion with unſhaken alacrity. Fur- 
ther, we are acquainted with the plan 
which nature is to carry to perfection; 
and. with the means it uſes for this mo- 
mentous end. If we collect and arrange 
all that we know of a child, yet muſt 
thoſe lineaments, by which we eaſily trace 
the character of a hopeful child, and are 


His curioſity, the curioſity of a child 
of great natural parts, muſt. be ever un- 
tender and happy ſenſation, that it may 
not, in any menſure, miſtake the center 
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K th rot acquicſce in any thing un- 


der the moſt ap poſits and pieciſe anſwer; 1 


and particularly ſhew, itſelf through an 


attention "which muſt be neither: above 


nor beneath what the matter deſerves. 


His propenſity to "pleaſe muſt prompt 
him to endeavour after the praiſe and 


affection of all men; but, according to 


the impreſſions which a good or bad cha- 


racter makes on him, and withgut re- 
ceding from his natural right. An over- 
rated affection, or which is but of little 


value, or which. comes grudgingly, muſt 
be of ſmall account with him. ' He muſt 
be penetrated with the pleaſure of ſelf- 
gratulation, which can never be whilſt 


others are difpleaſed with him, as this is 
nevet without cauſe, ' Further, among 
the various characters laid before him in 
their proper colours, and without the 
leaſt intimation of preference, he muſt 
ever eloſe with the beſt; ſelect it for his 

model, without waking for our recom- 


mendation, 
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mendation, and, by a careful imitation, 


form himſelf upon it. Laftly, nothing 


is he to hate fo much as compulſion, 
and whatever intrenches upon the eaſe, 


ſimplicity, and ſpontaneouſneſs, of na- 


ture. His freedom, and chiefly the dig- 
nity of acting according to his own lights, 
and determining his views from thence, 
he muſt jealouſly aſſert, and never give 
up this right to another, unleſs the claim 


of ſuch a perſon to his confidence be 


founded on the moſt genuine proofs of 


greater knowledge, and a Cilmtereſted 
affection. 


8. 70. 


A child of this character is univerſally 
allowed to promiſe a man of complete 
merit; a man eminent in the intellectual 


and moral qualities. As any of theſe 


lineaments may be wanting, ſo muſt there 
be ſome abatement in the hopes which 
are 
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are grounded on the perfect aſſem · 
blage of - them. But a little hope, 
more or leſs, might poſſibiy be of no 
great detriment, under a ſufficient cer- 
tainty to fee the completion. of the hope, 
whatever it be, which a child Eives of 
itſelf, ' For a child of this 
is a plant, which, from its valet and 
generality, being the more liable to be 
vitiated, requires the. greater fkill and 
ſedulicy, It is viſible, that to one child 


of an extraordinary. genius, Who turns 
out well, there are an hundred of but 
very ordinary parts; and this may be, 
that the latter are ſuſceptible only of that 
cultivation which we have ability or ſkill, 
to give them, It is tafte, which, by its 
ſeveral degrees, diſtinguiſhes the child's 
tulents, and from whence the whole for- 
its caſt; and never is this facuſty more 
prejudiced than under a cireumſpect and 
ſolicitous education. Never is taſte more 
ſhackled than amidft el extreme cares; 
and 


S ow 


22 


E pernicious a ap 


too great, nor can it beard 
detriment, unleſs of.an opp eflive tend 
cy, and to apprefon, they: are, other- 


ee, will Ae to be expected. 
$ 71. 


und that part of mankind about which 


the leaft care has beem taken, has, in re- 
ſpect of taſte, ever been the moſt for- 


FL 2 9 


that the nobleſt: kae way be, nd 
withdut acquiring by 


85 99 4 


actually depreſſed s 10 


wiſe, but top liable, The whole facoets 


of education cur. pon che circum· 
ſtances in which. a child finds irſelfg and 
theſe are always: -worle than 4 dlüld ex- 


pecta that is, leſs agreeable to nature 
than they ſackild. be. We, on our fide, 


do all, which lies, in cur power b and a 


t deal we do in ſpring na pains; and 


leaving no. ſtone unturned, 'to. procure to 
child. happy circumſtances ; and a child 


tops. bis part, when be does all that his 
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Our expectations are always toò ſan- 
guine, as we are never ſafficienly a pre- 
henſtve from outward things 1 al "rhis 
want of apptebenfion may de owing to 
fock a familiarity with tna danger 48 pre- 
poſſeſſes us againft'a right knowledge of 
it. Son, ſays a father anxious for. the 
welfare of his only ſon, hitherto the ob- 
ject of his tendereſt cares; fon, you "are 
now-enterinig upom a world, which, that 
IL may precaution you ' againſt a too fa- 
vouruble idea of it, excludes probity ; and 
innocence from all right” or claim to the 
advantages of life, or no further thad'ac- | 
- coinpanied” with" power or 'refolution to 
maintain'rhem. ' The moſt unreafollable 
demands muſt be complied with, or we 
are devoted to teſentment. The quali- 
ties ; which are of the greateſt recommiety- 
dation to the: 1 are an indifference 


+ about 
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about the natural rights of | conſcience:y/ a 
ductile complaiſance, ſervilely moving ac+ 
cording to the taſte of the times, and of 


a patron 3 a profligacy, procuring 100 eat 


the expence of truth and virtue, and ſa - 


crificing both to e To be a ma- 
chine is the firſt h happineſs in the world; 
the ſecond is, to be a villain. - With: the 
former, your good ſenſe is incompatible 
and your careful education guards you 
againſt being the latter, Thus, at this 
hazardous ſtep, which you are now upon 
taking, reſolve, and it will ſave you the 
pangs * remotſe; nobly reſolve upon 


being unfortunate, the victim. of Vir 
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This dewwes and withods it the 
dignity of our nature is not to be ſup- 
ported, will coft the firmeſt man ſome 
conflicts. Advantage appears in ſuch a 
reſplendent habit, that it muſt be a ſtrong 
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nated by t. Befides, is it a reſolution 
to be required of u child t as to the ne- 
defſicy thereof, that is, Incontrovertible, 
ſering that ſome meaneſſes are profitable, 
und forme good qualities detrimental; 
yet ſtill the point remains, whether ſuch 
 wtefblition enn be -required ? That we 
are to implant in a child merit on 
Mud, has already been ſuggeſted z and 
moe mere is to be inſiſtod on from him, 
an he has recewed from us. 'Now, of all 
the effects in nature, none being more 
_ mavoral than that of advantage on the 
1 mind, warping it to that fide where it 
ſhows itſelf ; ſo, from a child, the only 
reſolution to be expected is, that where 

he ſees the moſt advantage, that way 
hel! take; and the only way of keeping | 

him ſteady in the career, in which we 

=” would have him ſet out, is, to give it 


the moſt Age. . _ 
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Wa a defect: in the Wnihior? 7 
fbme of the parts of a natural body, or 
even if its whole formation be anpoma? 
| Ions, we never impure ſuch defects to an 
irregularity, or deficiency in the original; 
deſign of: nature. Bur fay more tion 
ally, that this deformity and imperfec- 
tian in nature, is the effect of ſome ex- 
ternal violence, diſtorting and embarra@*. 
ing the modifications. of nature. Tho“ 


our knowledge of the ſoul be very foper- 


- ficial, fo far we know, that it has a cer- 


tain amplitude ;. and that its faculties, . 
like the parts of the body, have a reci- 
procal relation ſuitable to the deftination. 
of a man; and. a ſtated proportion, in. 
which alfs confift the beauty and perfec- 
tion thereof, as. does the comelinefs of the 


\ body in the ſymmetry. of its parts. We 


kewiſe that the moſt noble fouk,, 
- "Wh 3 ſouls 
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ſouls of an aſpiring activity, and indefa- 
tigable vigour, may be too little, and 
too meanly employed; and that not only 
thus, but by other occupations of a ſimi. 
har tendency, ſome of the faculties may | 
be degraded, and others raiſed to a height 
little. ſuitable to their proportion and di- 


\ 4 


— 


rection. Were it utterly improbable, 
| that in the world of ſpirits, as in the 
world of bodies, there may be deformi- 
ties and imperfections, and theſe cauſed 
by ſome kind of external violence, yet er- 
ror and vice, are they not unnatural, and 
could they be ſo, if originated from the 

natpral faculties? Is it the firſt principle 
in education to follow nature? If a right 
principle, let it take place in a child. 
But is nature originally depraved * ? then 
the former, muſt be directly inverted to 
| traverſe. nature. According to the firſt 
maxim, all nature holds forth the beſt 


pattern for education; but according to 


— latter, which makes of a child an 
| ex- 


Mankind and Edvbation. 127 
exception to all nature, and alittle of 
a piece with itſelf, we are not only at a 
tatal loſs for patterns, but education is 
reduced to Hobbes's err. 
Nate of violence n W e 
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We al * exhibit ſame e 
7 of education, which may direct us 
in our judgment, whether in education, 
it is beſt to keep one's eye on the high 
deſtination of man, as the principal part 
of his nature; or rather, to have a regard 
to the more immediate deſtination of a 
child, to ſame particular employment in 
the ſtate of which he is a member, and 
to that ſedpe direct all our endeavours, 
Many, if not the majority, will de- 
clare for the latter. The viciſſitudes 
of human life, ſay they, are like the 
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288 THRORY:gof + 
_ intrigues, of a comedy, or the catab- 
trophes of tragedies . and the part which 
here, there is nothing for us to do; or 
if we can do any thing, tis of little 
avail. The whole buſineſs of education 
1s, to let a child fearn his part by heart, 
and carefully to habituate him in it by 
the pradtice of it, in all ficuations, that 
he may a& it with grace and propriety, 
when be comes to tread the flage oi the 
pubie word. To fill his employment, 
it is funther alledged, that the eue 
are only - capacity and diligence; and 
enough of both theſe is quickly attam- 
able by practice and attention. He who 
i a very valuable ſubject of a ſtate, and 
expert in every branch of buſineſo, may 
be very ſhort of the perfection of a man, 
A juſt ſyſtem of behaviour is of more 
— to a * and its indivi- 
0 duals, 


to the former mechanical proceedings 


of 4 bee-—ive, fo much, admired, and 


duals, than fine-ſpun convictions; and 


This "ey VE cernninly the. recom·· 


- mendation of facility ; and the execution: 


of ie bears no harder on the child than + 


is-to/ be made a ſcholar. ; he learns by. 


heart a multitude of. words; their mean- 
ing be is not to trouble himſelf about. 


Theſe, by , certain rules, which have be- 


fore been taught: him, he is to connect; 1 


dut that this connection ſhall expreſs any 
| ä it matters not. Two weighty ad- 
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inten the one or the ot her. 
It muſt be granted, chat an eaſier wa 
af learning to uſe! anether's parts nearly 
as well as one's own, there cannot be; 
and if we diſplay parts, where's the mat- 
ter whether they are. our own, or borrow- 
ed ? Nay, is it not manifeſt, that none 
are. more fure in their, meaſures 4thanjthey 
' who act upon the judgment of angther ? 
The objection, that this is but a mecha- 
nical way of proceeding, is of no weight 
here, as it is attended with this great ad- 
Vantage, that every faculty, which is ca- 
pable of a mechanic art, can no longer 
be ſaid to be unequal. to literature, Be- 
| fides the advantages of this plan, in thus 
cafing a child in its endeavours, all the 
e * the great end of 
a x. * learn - 


be both TT — — 
eaſy manner, may be alſo inſtilled into a 
child the eſſence of good breeding, that 


is, 2 3 this being made up of cer- 
ö „ ANC... rds, N | 
5 


only, em] pty ſigns, b have, 9 


b 71005 a ; 


But not havin is thoughts 
35 net et ol f weigh * 53 the Melt 


emſclves not Attending to it, let 
Heiß ee $ the benefit f repeating it 
often, 4 1 in the fame manner, let Him 
only be permitted not to dine of it; 
and hereby it will be wafikelt whether 
he” is poſſeſſed” of ſo much ch teſignation, 
as to ſuffer this to be preſcribed to him: 
Burt to What will not condeſcend fuch a 
timorous creature as a child, under the 
menaces of power? Have we not an 
n antientz 


13 * *＋ HE oRY 
antient a well-founded right t to make 


a child happy, even againſt his own 
> accordingly let it be uſed and af 
ferted with s high hand, and there a, at 


for to the advantages of life, all which 


complexly are grounded on the affection 

of men, we have no further right than 
as. we. pleaſe. them; and they are no 
atherwiſe to be pleaſed, than, whatever 
our worth and—dignity may be, by to- 
tally forgetting, ourſelves, and, what- 
ever E deſire . . whas 


deſires ng 1 Fe, air 
of complacency, an artful: flattery, a 
graceiul attitude, a reverential pov 
things which. coſt us nothing, are ſpe- 
cificks for conciliating the affections of 
men, and. when loſt to retrieve them; 
an advantage greater than we are apt 
to imagine, all mankind being gainers 
by it. Thus education becomes a moſt 
; facile buſineſi, and ſuch it mult. be, not 
to miſcarry in moſt caſes. A generation, 
the chief concern of whoſe life is either 
by factitious ornaments to ſupply thoſe 
graces which nature has denied, or to 
heighten thoſe it has beſtowed : a ge- 
neration, which, i in the contrivance and 
diſpoſition of the various ornaments, the 
moſt current ſign of worth, has carried 
taſte to the higheſt pitch of delicacy; 
which, in the delight of commanding, 
Hiacds 2 ſolace againſt all chagrins, and 
whoſe mode of thinking generally qua- 
drates with that which appears in chi 


dren : 


4 +: 
* 0 4 * ; ; 
Winken 


5 . to 2 

happily modelling the taſte of 4 child i 

the are of Wings once an adept wa 22 WM 
_ 600 act wy * * 


"How! is d arte ie a 
Pert in — the world to . * Lil antage? Pur 
granting, that in Finite 2 we müſt 
perſonally act a part r which correſp onds 
with our nature, and 1 its fa Kultles now 
enlarged; granting” that we have theha 
quick ſenſe 'of the perfecti ion te Which 
man muſt be deftin'd, that upon coun 
ter- acting our deftinatian, it excites n bs 
biolent emotions and paſtionate longings ; 3 
toes not man ſtand in need of nothing 
more' "towards afting well his part in this 
world. Thus man is made only | for this 
world, and by- Acting up to the duttes of 


it, 


Mankind 


; Ir, he m a y 77 EP y a ſ W cet > 1 ſ , an d ſa. 
kisfaction: his aptitude for it will alſo 


be greatly increaſed z he'll not be une- 


qual to the higheſt parts, and always 
-xqual to the loweſt, if his natu 


and eſtimated accordingly. - The world 
is, indeed, a theatre, but a theatre ſub- 
ject to total and ſudden mutation of its 
vhole ſyſtem; and by, theſe mutations, 
all perſons of hut one part, to carry on 
the ſimilitude, are moſtly become uſe- 


leſs: a theatre, where every part muſt 


exactly harmoniſe with the character oſ 
the actor, if decorum, the eſſential part 
of this propriety, and on which the 
vhole ſucceſs of the play depends, be 
ſtrictly obſerved. Now imagine a man, 


whoſe knowledge, parts and ſagacity are 


confined within one petty buſineſs,” and 
who, if he offers to advance a ſtep be- 
yvond that verge, bewilders himſelf; a 
55 | man 
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al gifts 
and real diſpoſition be enlarged; rather 
than confined to one particular buſineſs, 
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26 THEORY: of 
mh ay other merit, and who 
will have none, but that of being a meer 
echo to others, Such are the perſons of: 
one part, and who cannot act even this 
S 
agrecable: op the charattey of.z man. 


en. 


15 . chat digen A of; 


very antient date, againſt learning, that 
, nothing carries ane further from ſound 


judgment, generally. groundleſs ? Is it 
frivolous objeftion, that artifice dero- 
rates our external geportment and ap- 
pearance witly ſo many graces and ornes . 
ments, only the more fecurely,. under 
| this. ſeuQive maſquerade, to impoſe up 
on others? This nobody can fay ; Why 
un de we vere with perſons of fuch a 

caſt ?.. 
e en wntoutect daten be- 
eint underſtanding and yinue? how is. 
ir. 


* 


it then that they, who, from the infinite 
prooſs of it, in a long courſe of years, 
muſt have the ſtrongeſt convictions af 
| the happineſs depending on this con- 
nection, make a breach in this union, 
and will not themſelves be ſo 4 as, 
by their: fincere endeavqurs, others are. 
The only anſwer to this is, that: there are 
ſeveral parts not aſſigned h nature, but 
obtruded upon the actor, and wherein, 
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as oontrary to his genius, decorum will 


2 
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arily.be wanting 3 theſe are the ef- 
ſects of compulſion, by which the natu- 
ral talents have been pinned down t0 a 
fingle-bufineſa, oppaſite to their congenial 
diſpoſition. ';A. man might be too great 
for. bis poſt here, and yet diſcharge it 2 
welkz- whereas he is now beneath it, and 
on that account miſcarries in it. He would 
be capable of it; were he what he now 
- _—_— only to ſeem 3 and ii be were. 
might ſpare himſelf ſuch endenvou rs 0 
To know what he owes ta lümſelf, and: —_ 
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| Nos . EY philofopher,- theſs people 
are all heteroclites, having as little regũ- 
lated their mode of thinlcing by ſdund 
logic, as their mode of acting by ſound 


ethics. Man never acts arighit, but When 


directing his behaviour by the evidences 
of an enlightened underſtanding 3 chat 
4s; forms his judgment of ee 
from their: üniverſal conſequ ences. A 
child, according to anew! Apen; is no 
more capable of an evident knowledge 
than of a right judgment, but acts meerly 
from the! impreſſions nf comward: things, 
ms the ſenſations which they excite in 
lim. Agreeable and diſagreeable ſeniſa - 
See with child, the. diſtinct ions 
2 gad and evil; and i conſequently the 


et only 
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only motives of his behaviour. And 
theſe motives, as fo. many juſt inferences, 
we muſt ingraft into his conduct, in or- 
der to create in him an early inclination 
to good, and an abhorrence of evil. For 
the illuſtration of this fyſtem, fear and 
hope are ſaid to be the only ſenſations by 
which, as forcible impulſes, mankind are 
put into motion, and actuated in their 
dealings ; and theſe, in order to make a 
child a worthy member of ſociety, muſk, 
as ſoon as ever he becomes a proper ſub- 
FN ject of them, be kept up, and ſtrength- 


1 940. | 
This neee which nde of wn 


| Aiſtibigniſhes good and'evil imply, from 


their. conſequences, is attended, in my 


pin on, with this: ſingle defect, that it 18 


ſomething low and relax; too low for a 


"un much more for A chriſtian: It 
makes 


in bim, by. rewards and Puniſh- 


s man a mean Wanne Sealer 
Himſelf the center of all his proceed- 


every aRion_ in the ſcale” of his ſagacious 
idea ot loſs and gain. Probity, great- 
neſs of mind, humamty, generofity and 
tenderneſs, he turns the deaf ear to; for 
every wy and twmane aftion,. every 
action becoming: a man, may, and ever 
bas been, in the conſequences, 
fortunate as vice has been fortunate. 
And if fear and hope once get the af. 
eendant, the wiſdom reſulting from 
thence will be, come what will of huma- 
nity, to eſpouſe that party where there's. 
the leaſt to fear, and the moſt to hope. 
Virtue will carry no- further recommen- 
dation. than from. the advantage it can- 
offer 4 and--whitn viee outbids it, this- 
wikdom muſt. Rand: excuſed, if it cloſes 
with the choice: much ala mode. But: 
owe this wiſdom. the offspring of hope 
and; 
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choice is determined 


ſteps will 


misfortune which can befall a man 
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the beſt ? Yes, but let 
of another force in inſtruction t 


as the greateſt 


cepts, it 


fered 
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Fadgplnls 2 ih is, be holy 
taken up with che means of getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, and maintaining this viſi- 
onary Felicity. Such is the ertor of man- 


of good and evil. But may not this error 


neceſſary to judge aright in this matter? 


No, nothing is more evident, than that 


man errs contrary to the fulleſt knowledge, 
and errs becauſe the error is a pleaſure 
to him. When was a miſer, a ſenſualiſt, 
an aàmbitious perſon, ever known to want 
ſagacity? Has not their addreſs in com- 
paſſing their enda always been admired? 
That the heart is made for ſenſation muſt 
be granted; and it feels, upon the firſt 
motion, a deſire of ſuſtenance; and man 


is ſuſceptible of no delight, no happineſs, 
but what ariſes from the ſenſations of the 
heart; 3 all other things, which are not con- 
0 vith,, or relative to, . are 
With- 


e moſt eſſential point, the choice 


be cauſed by a want of the intelligence 
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_ without his: ſphere; and do not im che leaſt 
affect him. Now if hope be the Hleiſen- 
ſatian which engroſſes the ſoul, by which 
it confides in itſelf, and is animated and 
guided in its meaſures and views ; yet 
ram it not be ſo any further than asi promiſ- 
ing the continuance and inereaſe of the 
pteſent pleaſure; | Thus is it pleaſure by 
which, from infancy, the heart models 
itſelf, and partly acquires that ſtrength, 
that manly ſtrength, by which it ſets ** 
reaſoning at defiance, and which is 
ſubject of the firſt and capital . 
Pleaſure corroborates that inclination 
which lords it over man with all his 
nene and penetration. tt 94H 
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re upon what probable oat is 


it to be expected, that the avaricious, 
the voluptuous 'and ambitious, "Malt ſa- 


ne theſe their bredominait bents to 


any 
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hed 1 N _ 
they ax lo eagerly 2 Vowire: 
*quire them to farego their pleaſure, and | 
ee 8 —— lng 
equinen——ls it et dees 0 


conſcious of generous endeavours 8b 
with the digaity of our na- 


es and live to the honqur of our 


Creator ? Is it no pleaſute in the divine 


Z 


kings 2 1s it, not pleaſure to promote the 
© wellbeing of gur fellow-creatures, who 
have the ſame right, and are under the 
ſame laws as ourſelves?. Are not bene- 
volence, tenderneſs, magnanimity, pro- 
bdity, and gratitude, the moſt gelightfl 
ſentiments of human nature? Certainly 


theſe are 5 atic pleaſureg,diſtinguiſhing of 
nature z but which have no relation 
ann who 6.00% I fear; 


> 


10 
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to a man who nou his chief good in 
his ſenſations, as when fear and hope 
unite in one object, Zhimſelf having no 
feeling or ſympathy for any elſe. For 
ſuch a perſon, ſuppoſi ng him reclaimed 
from his etror, and the pleaſure ground- 
ed on it, being of ſüch a caſt, and hav- 
ing been perpetually buſied, frightened 
at a tremendous vacuity, would ſink into 
_ » lethargic inaQtivity: Far more gene- 
rous and noble ſentiments than hope 
and fear, ſentiments productive of more 
Praiſe-worthy motives, appertain to hu- 
man nature. They only incline men to 
what f is proficable, and may contribute 
to mend his condition; but were man 
without any ſenſe of what is decent, ami- 
able, generous, and great, the brute, 
"which, by a natural Sof, ſacrifices 
himſelf for his young, is a far more 
noble creature than a man with all his 
parts and ſagacity, and a groveling ſelfiſn 
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Mas error, in o the beer of 0 
And, evil, is by nd means natural to him, 
and leaſt of all to a child; ſenſation ne- 
ver erring ſo much and often as reaſon, 
It is well known that a. child. and all 
who learn to ſpeak as aper. are very 
incorrect, both in expre . 
but will it from thence wg inferred, 1 25 

to talk and think amiſs, is natural to 
them? No; it being no leſs known, 

that to ſpeak and think juſtly is much 
eaſier than otherwiſe ; every ching in a 
perfect diſcourſe agreeing better with. a 5 
few general grounds, than in one that is 
faulty. Nobody will affirm, that wich- 

out a conſummate acquaintance in the 
rales of poetrys painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture, thete is no judging of 

what is beautiful; or feeling any high 
Pleaſure from a finiſhed piece of thoſe 
. arts. 
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unn. diy ges ie be uni and dt 
verſity, the ſame juſt propomson and 
happy fentimeat, ingen dehgt babe 
ſoul ? Let the trial be mada ; let ſrveãl 
well-drawn characters be laid before a 
child, and the juſtneſs eſs of liis taſte in diſ- 
2 what's beautiful wi raife 0 
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However we may admire the j 
' with which, in refpect of che übe a 
ture guides a child; under a 5 
faction, and almeſt an utter debility, he 
uſes the ſeveral parts of his mouth for A 
atracting and ſwallowing this? firſſ ali- 
ment, wick a juſtaeſs and dexterity be- 
ord any iu ſtruction Of Axt. He walks, 
and by ſome accident” his little tottering 
9 loſes ids equilibre;” fee,” he in not 
H 2 only 
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only immediately ſenſible of it 5 but by 
means of the ame wiſe. nature, can re- 
cover his poſture, and prevent à fall; 
or, if yet too weak, ſtretches out his 
arms to ſave himſelf, or leſſen the hurt. 
Let this child be inſtructed in all the 
depths of mathematics, in all the ob- 
ſervations and experiments of phyſics; 
will he proceed with more juſtneſs and 
certitude than before? Thus, either na- 
ture muſt have limited its whole concern 
to the body, this being, poſſibly, that 
part of the man moſt intitled to its at- 
tention, or it muſt, with equal juſtneſs, 
e felt e 
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1 105 1 
I. Neither is > ling tho watch Pip in- 
ſtructing a child. in the choice and diſ- 


tiaction of good and evil by aſcititious 
means and either all our penetration is 


oh e i roy i het, h 'll come 
Na 1 % 14 : to 
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to it of himſelf. The impreſſions of 


outward things do not determine the be- 
haviour of a child; but are only occa- 
ſions of forming himſelf according to 
the plan laid in him by nature. An ani- 


mal, for inſtance, a bee, acts with a juſt- 


neſs and accuracy that nothing can ſur- 


paſs. It is not denied, that they have 
certain conceptions of outward things; 


theſe operating in the ſame manner on the 
organs of the ſenſes, with which they are 
furniſned, equally with ourſelves; however, 
W)o will maintain, that the alterations and 
movements we remark in them, follow 
from any other laws than thoſe of the 


direction ariſing from their nature. This 


indeed evidences man's pre-eminence, 
that he can-a& upon clearer inſight, and 


in moſt circumſtances, and eſpecially 'of 


any weight, has a conſciouſneſs of che 
plan which he is to execute, and of the 


means by which he conducts it. - But : 
this is A pre · eminence which we neither 
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156 THERE gf 
can or need allow him, but as à higher 
degree of readineſs, to which, by the fre- 
quent repetitions of particular actions, he 
is become habituated. However ſlightly 
the degree of clearneſs in a child's con- 
ceptions may be thought of, it is not © || - 
affected thereby; ſince, in the execution 
of his plan, it enables him to proceed 
with perfect propriety, and muſt, that 
the advancement to higher degrees may 
be in a juſt proportion to the: loweſt de · 
groe; nature never ene | 
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| Mas is is cteated 4 er for aQion than 
ſpeculation 3. and, 48 a proper behaviour 
ever ſhews the rectitude of his thoughts, 
no" leſs do vicious manners declare the 
error or depravity of them. This eſpe- 
cially holds of a child. If once a cor- 
rupt bent has taken root in him, it is 


ſurpriſing with what artful verſatility he 
ſtrikes 


Mankind. ant Abe 451 
ſtrikes out methods for the gratification 
of it. Ob! ſays he with an heroic air, 
a child who has happened 4 to cut his 
fingers I, who am deſtined to ſuch. a 
weighty poſt, muſt not mind theſe trifleg. 
Tet, let this child be ſeized. with the 


head-ach, he droops,: throws, aſide, all 
buſineſa, and rens to play, Why do 


his magnanimous thoughts fail him here, 
where the conſequences ſhew the pain not 
to be greater than the former ? Why, 
the drift of his diſſembled firmneſs, un- 


der the fitſt pain, was to avoid a reproach 
he was afraid of; and his complaints and 
dejection under the laſt, mean no more 
than to get rid of buſineſs, which he 
does not Tike ſa well as play. Now this 
little man, for ſa he muſt ſoon be called, 
the man already beginning to ſhow itſelf 
in his conduct; this little man, I ſay, 
| has he no ſagacity ? No; that can't be 
5 ſaid ; yet does he err ? Les; and from 


the very fame cauſe that all men err in 


4 reſpect 
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1532 THEORY of 
reſpect of good and evil, being a gainer 
by error; whereas by truth he would be 
a loſer. Sagacity, however great, never 
ameliorates a depraved heart, but rather 
inflames the diſtemper. On the contra- 
ry. a good heart is never wanting in the 
truths neceſſary towards a happy life, as 
from that treaſure all the adjutaments of 
a practical knowledge muſt emane. 
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Poſſibly alſo the idea generally enter- 
tained of theſe clear ideas, and which are 
ſaid to be even in children, is itſelf not 
fo much as clear. We are ſaid : to have 
'a clear idea of a thing, when we are 
able to repeat after another, all the pro- 
pertics belonging to, or contained in it. 
Now it is very poſſible to repeat, with 
the moſt ready fluency, all the particu- 
lars of an idea; for inſtance, of a mill, 
vithout uy WE a clear idea of it; 
whereas 
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whereas another, ignorant of the names 
of the ſeveral parts of this machine, ſhall 
make a draught of it; and conſequent- 
ly, muſt have a complete idea of it. The 
maſs of mankind, whom we term the 
commonalty, have very juſt and clear 
ideas of all things, in which they don't 
ſtand in need of our inſtruction; but by 
the want of expreſſion, their ideas, tho' 
perfectly juſt, appear defectuous. Others, 
on the contrary, whoſe memory, from 
their infancy, has been uſed to retention, 
their faithful tutor, according to the ex- 
preſſion of a celebrated writer, having 
laboured to inſtill into them their own 
opinions, may have words at will, tho”. 
without ideas. And this is alfo appli. 
cable to children; for, with all their 
pains to enlarge their ſcanty ſpeech, they 
ſeldom are ſo happy as to learn more 
than the common words ; and fo from 
their inadequate expreſſion, it is inferred, 
that their conceptions are falſe and im- 
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wy This is a double injury; a fal- 
ng which ought, and eaſily might, be 
amended, is neglect ed, and then Nd 
upon t che child. 


! 
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« Did we — on a child but half the 
care and attention which we do not 
grudge to other works of nature, much 
leſs deſerving of it, a multitude of juſt 
ideas would appear amidſt all the flaws 
of expreſſion, and noble inclinations a- 
| midſt imperfect words. Yet this holds 
good even in a child; think or not think, 
no heed: is given to it; yet is a child's 
mode of chinking concluded from his 
expreſſions, juſt as though, his ſpeech 
were innate, and not learned from thoſe 
who are about him, or with whom he 
firſt converſes. Theſe not being gene- 
rally of the beſt ſort, neither is his ſpeech ; 
for who concerns himſelf 2 Yet i it deſerves 


SO 


. 
— 
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concern, to correct his munter of Ipenle- 
ing, and of thinking, which depends 


thereon, Who concerns himſelf to un- 


ravel the thoughts which a child would 
expreſs, but which by the defectuous ex- 
preſſions are quite unintelligible 3 and to 
form his ſpeech to that grace and pro- 
priety neceſſary to an advantageous de- 
livery of his thoughts? The proficiency 
and pleaſure which, upon trial, will ap- 
pear in a child, may convince! us, that 
it is no more than a kind office Which 
he expected of us. In the ſecond part 
this ſhall be ſnewn to be the only me- 
thod for training up a child to a clear 
knowledge. In doing ſo little juſtice to 
a child, we muſt have no ſenſe of the 
trouble which we ourſelves are put to, in 
excogitating fit expreſſions to cloath our 
thoughts in, or of our chagrine at any 
ſevere criticiſm on our thoughts, merely 
from ſome flaw in the dition. Indeed 
Aa vl, by obſtinacy and contradiftion, 
takes 


takes his revenge for this injury, and not 

without, reaſon, Browbeat him, and he'll 
turn out a blockhead 3. and then you 
have a home proof that children are to 
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Acordi ing to the two object ions, on 
which we have made a few curſory obſer- 
Vvoations, but which ſhall be more fully exa- 

mined in the ſequel, a child is not duly 

kept under, or not in a manner ſuitable 
to his nature; and thus, if not the very 
reverſe, yet much leſs than is expected 
from his nature, will enſue. But how to 
execute a plan, which, how little analogy 
ſoever it has with nature, has met with 
no ſmall approbation; for, though hun- 
dreds, with no other argument than cuſ- 
tom, confidently proceed upon it; yet 
muſt it be from its cornection with other 
ptinciples, that the inventor alighted upon 
ES 5 it. 
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child. A child, thought he, is a creature 
whoſe eſſence conſiſts. in a poſſible huma- 
nity, which, by an arbitrary junction of 
intermediate cauſes, is in different man- 
ners brought to effect, | Let is this too 
vague — Real men are 5 5 machines, 
dependant, both as to their thoughts and 
actions, on external directions; or pro- 
digies of cogitations and propenſities, 
under their own direction; but being ſo, 
are perpetually counter- acting the direc- 


tion of a man. Now a child, being in 


little what an adult is in great, he is 
either a machine or a prodigy. What 
follows from hence? That a child is 
born, either to obey or command. In 
the firſt caſe, all imaginable means muſt 
be uſed to keep him in ſtrict ſubjection; 
in the latter caſe, he may have a tinge 
of vice, but he muſt be accuſtomed to 
A delicacy i in it, and to ſeafon 1 it with taſte 
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it. The firſt which occurred to him 
was, doubtleſs, the clear conception, of a 
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and addreſs. This is the appearance of 
the moral world. Such were the infe- 
Tences of former times; and by infe- 
tences the ſyſtem of the material world 
came to be made known. The world - 
was ſaid to be a plane, environed with 
water, having two ends, which are the 
extremities of a ſtraight line. The ſun, 
in its ſemicircular courſe over this world, 
riſes at one end, ſets at the other 
thus diffuſing liglit and heat all over the 
ſubjacent plane. Two ends — a ſemi- 
circle — a ſun only to run to and fro 
in a ſemicircle — What is more natural 
than that the earth, and the ſun's track, 
ſhould together form an exact ſemicircle; 
and that the whole compaſs of the crea- 
tion ſhould be included therein? Is thus 
a child wholly deſtined to obey or com- 
mand ? the deſtination of men to riſe, 
and after a ſhort courſe to ſet? But 
men are inſtructed in religion; yes 


2 0 
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in religion, that is, 4 training up 

do the deſtination grounded in our na- 

tute, muſt be the whole of education; 

or religion is only ſomething pertaining 

cto another life, and N 85 * chis we 
= Wu __ Ty with. af N 
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. That a philoſopher ſhould be miſtaken 
in a child, is excuſable, being too much 
taken up with the doctrine of happineſs 
to ſtoop to ſuch a matter; but his ex- 
ceſſive confidence in his concluſions con- 

cerning men, of which he is one, con- 
cerning human nature and a child, does 
not deſerve the like indulgence. A 
child, like wax, is mouldable into any 
imagery, at the pleaſure of a hand, 

which it is not able to reſiſt. A child 
undergoes innumerable violences, even 
when our endeavours ſpring from the 
b. ſt 
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da intention 3 and ſuffers no leſs when 
we negle& him, and leave him to the 
impreſſion of outward things; yet, 
when arrived to the ſtate of e 
he is only that in great, which, when a 
child, he was in little. If this infe- 
rence be juſt, as well may a child be 
placed in the moſt unnatural ſtate, and 
turned among the beaſts, (more chil- 
dren than one having met with a ten- 
derneſs from beaſts which man had de- 
nied them) and if then no trace of rea- 
ſon and conſcience, no mark of huma- 
nity, be diſcernible in him, you may in- 
fer, and the inference will not deceive 
you, that reaſon conſcience are no 
privileges of human nature, but only 
implanted in us by the kindneſs of other 
people. Among Chriſtians, indeed, a 
child can be no loſer; a Chriſtian, 
with a knowledge of his duty, making 
it his care, his joy to diſcharge it; tho 
203 fr 8552 under 
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under no oath, or civil obligation, to 
ſerve the public is his element. He 
kindles at every opportunity of bene- 
volence, and bleeds at the diſtreſs of an- 
other. The royal precept of loving 
one's neighbour as one's ſelf, he fulfils 
in all its comprehenſive amplitude. In 
him a depreſſed genius finds a wiſe and 
| liberal Patron, who, beſides his attrac- 
tive example, employs every mean for 
ingrafting c on it the whole effulgent ſer 
of virtues. But l pity the little Indians, 
Who, as dead weights upon their 
family, too early meet with matter of 
. diſcontent, when their fathers have had 
no luck in hunting and fiſhing, Greatly 
to be pitied are thoſe poor little Indians, 
whoſe parents, inſtead of the gentle in- 
timations of a judicious morality, or a 
tender conſcience, are ſwayed by wild 
_ paſſions; . How ſhall they be impreg- 
Hugh, with felicitating ſentiments of hu- 

1 9 9 manity 2 
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manity? Or what can prevent their he- 


ing de ache — . of 
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But this br muſt tural d bal 
ae us in a retroſpect o the condition 
'of our progenitors; in the Horrible ſtate 
of an univerſal darkneſs, with” all the 
terrors' naturally” accompanying barba⸗ 


219 


riſm. A country of no large extent was 


divided into an hundred ſmall ſtates, 
without any other relation to 5 


other than their proximity; the p 
ſpetity of each of "theſe 


ſtates conſiſting in a” ſufficiency of pro- 


viſions, could not be laſting, the con- 
ſtitution of them being fupported nei- 


ther er by wiſdom nor equity in the mem- 
bers. Unavoidable and capital injuries, 


for which, as no ſatisfaction could or 


would be given, t the injured party a- 
venged 


S 
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venged itſelf, inflamed two contiguous 
ſtates with the moſt violent enmity; 
which broke out into mutual laughter 
and deſolation. The fanguinary monu- 
ments of battles, - defeats, and ravages z 
the narratives of cruelties, mixed with 
the moſt tremendous execrations ; the 
ſongs where rage and barbarity are ex- 
tolled as the moſt exalted heroiſm ; theſe 
early fill the minds of children with fa» 
vage ideas, which, fomented by the 
laſt, riſe to a kind of frenzy. Hu- 
. manity among beaſts were a ſenſation, 
not only uſeleſs but troubleſome ;- with 
out ſtifling this there's no acquiring. 
preferably to others, the great and only 

truly noble privilege of deſpiſing a life, 

which was ſeen to be in continual dan- 

ger, and of ſelling it as dear as poſſible. 

Such is the repreſentation given us in 

the moſt authentic accounts of the ſtate 

of 
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of communities in their W in 
the times of univerſal ignorance. What 


is this ? Are ſuch men only in great, what 


when children they were in little ? Let 


us e, more of their W 


8. 2 


From er manners of: the nations, 
the Romans, thoſe | conquerors of the 
world, being apprehenſive that their 


_ conqueſts ſtood on an unſtable bottom, 


prudently uſed all poſſible endeavours 


to mould them into more ſociable dif- 


gien - They cen fetled among. 
them ; whereby a country, which ſcarce 
afforded a coarſe and ſcanty ſubſiſtence 
to its inhabitants, in a ſhort time yielded, 


even to exuberance, all the wholſome and 


delicious products of the field, the gar- 
den, and-vineyard. Skill and diligence, 
for which the ſoil ſeemed to have re- 


ſerved all its treaſures 3 and theſe of ſo 


much 
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much importance to the conveniency and 
delight of life, from being wondered at; 
came into vogue. The Barbarians grew 
in love with a life abounding in advan» 
tages, to which they had been ſtrangers; 
and attended with a ſecurity beyond 
their imagination, Pleaſure made way 
in their hearts for rhe ſentiments of friend- 
ſhip and ſociety ; and they became men. 
Thus Paradiſe was opened in the wild. 
The impetuous ebullitions of raging paſ- 
ſions ſubſided, and gave way to the mo- 
deration and gentleneſs of a civilized 
nation. In ſhort, from the improve- 
ment of their ſituation, monſters, who 
delighted in blood, became men, who 

cannot be happy but oy making others 
ſo. 


Would it have beely? poſſible, by 
ſuch ſlender means, to have reclaimed 
A ſavage people to a ſocial benevolent 
ſpirit, were not humanity deeply im- 
preſſed on them? Had this been poſſi- 
15 ble, 
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ble, Sg ſuch an univerſal combina- 


tian to ſuppreſs, to extinguith theſe pre- 
cious remains of dwinity in them; had 


not their nature been ſtrongly. impreg 
nated: wich humane ſentiments 3 muſt it 
not be granted, that theſe men now, firſt, 
aſter being more and more alienated 
from the atrocious _—_ of ene 
they had wow in — but by a an r 
mountable oppoſition, had ceafed to be? 
But this was only a beginning: chat di- 


vine doctrine, the doctrine of the defti- 


chus prepared far its reception, ſhall now 


carry the grand work of the reformamꝶm 


of | mankind, to its, perfect completion. 
This doctrine repreſents to them, . - 
the whoke world. is one community, un- 
Joves, every ſubje& with equal teoder- 


ness, and has deſtingd them- all, to equal 


__ kr is. not, however, his plea- 


ſure, 
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fure, that this happineſs ſhould be, as 
among Inferior” creatures, à neceſſary 
conſequenee of the direction of theit 
nature; but that it ſhould de mer med, the 
acquirement ef continued endeavors, 
and in gradations anfwerable to them. 
No ſooner is the moral improvement of 
man at a ftand, than. depravation takes 
place, When he relaxes from his aſpi- 
ration to a refemblance of Deity, he 
ſinks into brute; of which there have 
been, and are inſtances, in whole nations, 
as ſtanding monuments of this great 
doctrine. All the happineſs of which a 
man was capable, conſiſted in the ſenſe 
of the amelioration of his nature, and 
its reſtitution to its original reckitude, 
Which was ſuſceptible of a continual in- 
creaſe, even to eternity :; man being ap- 
pointed for etemity.— Beſides that na- 
ture, mabgre all the cavils of wit, pro- 
claims this 'dodtrine, is proved by 
** men who explained it in a 

IC] | manner 
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manner ee all doubt. Their lives 
and deaths manifeſt what great loſers - 
they ſhould be, if it were falſe ; and 
how great ſtreſs they laid on the truth 
thereof. Thus a Chriſtian, previouſiy to 
his being ſuch, muſt be a man, a Chri- 
ſian being a perfect man; and Chri- 
- Mianityconſiſts in thoſe divine aids which 
i. offers to nature, for its ſteady and vi- 
gorous progreſs towards its deſtination. 
In ſhort, Chriſtianity is the beſt; educa- 
r „„ 1 
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But it wut not be PO thas the 
0 is a ſtage, where the vicious pieces 
have a much ſtronger and worſe effect 
on the mind, and eſpecially a juvenile 
mind, than the theatrical drama's.*' For 
there vice is decorated with ad ventitious 
beauties 3 and virtue, disfigured by gro- 
en ſtrokes, - Proſperity is made the 
con- 


— 
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conſtant attendant of the former, and 


calamity of the latter. We are, indeed, 
deceived; but the deception laſts no 


longer than whilſt we don't recollect that 
we are on a ſtage where the laws of 
truth are not ſtrictly kept to. In the 
ſcene of the world it is quite the reverſe. 
The actors are, as it were, our patterns; 
to which the advantages and applauſe 
with which they act their parts, ſtrongly 
recommend them ; and patterns whom, 


with all their fake, even to that of the 


voice, we imitate. On theſe faults cuſ- 
tom ſtamps the mark of beauty; and 
we come to cheriſh them, as part of 


ourſelves, A natural conſequence of 


which is, that man, to whom Deity was 
ſet as a pattern, and who had a ſtrong 
inward conſciouſneſs of his ſufficiency 


for it, muſt yet become a bad copy of 
worſe originals. 


Te End of the Firſt Part. 
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PART II. 


075 the 33 nature of a child; 
alſo the ſequel FR the OT of a 
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A N, according to the 
primitive hiſtory of him, 
was firſt a ſtatue, then 
a machine, and laſtly a 
man; and ſtill, to be a 
man Gorialad for this world, a man 


I 2 wWoyrthy 


being a an a emblem of the immortality of 
man, and ſtill mgre of his life, deſerve © 
a cloſer inſpection. : Now they, one and 
all, by means of inſatiable voracity, are 
labouring to increaſe the little bodies to 
the utmoſt, and, by degrees, to diſengage 


themſelves from the confinement of their 


involucrum; this low deſire of ampli- 
tude engroſſes all their endeavours, and 
is univerſal, no difference at firſt being 


ſeen among them; but Toon there ap- 


pears a very e difference. Some 
upon, and even before compaſſing this 
firſt end, for which they were labourers 
ſo hard, diſcontinue their Home amd, 
as if they had fulfilled the end of their 
being, they again withdraw Inte the 
| darkneſs of that tegument, Which they 
on hardly got out of. Others, who 
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ſeam worms af, greater parts, above 
reſting in tha exceution, of their firſt 
deſign. make | preperatives for ſome 
wighty' work, {ot about it, promiſe 
ſomething great, and expire. Others, 
"—_— with ſtill nobler impulſes, carry 


and aſter having, through a ferigs. of 


 metamorphoſes, and various ſpheres of 
action, folfilicd. the whale plas: of their 
nazure, by means connected with it, bike 


perſans who have performed their parts 


Well, quiethy rette from the ſtage, to 


make room far atbsrs. What is the 


, vid man, aver whoſe head eighty years 
have paſſed, and all whoſe infignificant 


fe _— be — gs in a __ 
* Haqaniow alt 
| He Hed, and married, and died. 


Wire! is he wore than 2 worm dying 


in its firſt transformation? The more 


aſpiring man, who labours to immorta- 


"22 lize 


thai ſubſequent, warks to perfection, 
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lize himſelf in this world; and in the 
midſt of his purſuits is taken off, may 
he not be compared to the ſpider, which, 
influted with its ſkill, ſays, I ſpin for 


eternity! but it has ſcarce laid the foun- 


dation · web of its arrogant ſcheme, when 
the quick-ſighted maid, with the broom, 
demoliſhes both the weak ruQure and 
he preſumptuous architect. 

Alceſtes alone is found to „cbink 2 


at like a man; the following was one 
of his noble ſoliloquies: * Rife, my 
« ſoul, above worldly fruitions; let 
life be ſo ordered, as to end in a chear- 
-« ful death. God, whoſe goodneſs: is 
4 gyer all his works, will not with-hold 
„ from me what is: really. neceſſary. Be 
« it my conſtant care to walk worthy of 


him, in all virtue; may I be ever on 
« the wing towards the inconceivable 
6 felicity of his nn | 
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5. 95. 


This is the ſummary of what has 


"ha laid down in the firſt part, where 
the ſublime faculties of man are ſome- 
times conſidered as indications of his 
higher deſtination, and as means where 
by man maintains that elevated rank in 
the viſible creation, which is the un- 


queſtionable appendage of his nature: 


but the beſt faculties, as we have likewiſe 
obſerved, may be depreſſed or miſap- 


plied, both by being ſufficiently em- 
ployed, or in a manner diſcordant with 


the nature of them; ſo that the whole 


in education depends on practice, and 


the proper choice and method of thoſe 


occupations which are to be the ſubjects 
of it, From what others were, and 
how they became ſo, we know what 
children may be, and how they may be 
ſuch : but beſides that no man is what 
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from 3 principle of his faculties he 


might have been, the veriſimilitude on 


which his knowledge of this is grounded 


| ts fo very precarious, and even the con- 


trary may happen, there not being two 


cafes in the world perfectly alike : this, 


and the great maxim of the wiſe, follow 


nature, hays us under the ſtricteſt obi - 


gation to infinuate ourſelves into the 
molt intimate acquaintance with a child, 
in order to a clear infight into this na- 
ture of any child; for which we are at 
prefent to chuſe the neceſſary occupations, 


as on this infight depends both the recti- 
tude of the choice, and the ſucceſa of 
It appears, indeed, that 


his education, 
to a happy choice, nothing further is 


neceſſary, than to try him by variety of 


things, with which children may- be 
amuſed, and carefully obſerve where ap- 
pears the greateſt proficiency, or the 
leaſt oppoſition ; but there are certain 


euſtoms, if they are not all ſuch, which 


Are 
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un der his . 


that Un vc 


* 
claim, the firſt actions being thoſe hy 
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arg. cauſed by, or mere immediately 
proceed from nature itſelf; accarding 
ta which, all that a child expects from 
us conſiſta aply ip an aſſiſtance, Which 
will be very defectuqus WE 1 are 


5 6, 


A child AMY del Late our 
2 tive obſervatlon, by reaſon that 
Sreat may be expected, a 
contains the grounds s of great 
neſs can never be mean, 

The firſt movements of a child, 
which are always looked upon as inſig- 
nificant, and rather matter of diyerſion 
and laughter, than of obſervation and 


gment, to which they have the beſt 


which its high deſtination is ſet in a 
clear light; ſuch are the prattlings of a 
child endeavouring to imitate what he 

I 5 5 has 
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has heard. That a child has an idea of 
a ſound, and of its fi gnification, and can, 
on a fimilar occaſion, recolle& ſuch idea, 
is ſo far from being a'pre-eminence, that 
creatures of the loweſt order equall B 
partake of it with him; but this is alfo 
one of the moſt inconſiderable of the 
actions in queſtion. The principal, and 
that by which a child eſſentially diſtin- 
Suiſbes itſelf, is this; he tries a ſound in 
Which poſſibly. there is no reſemblance 
to any other, except, which is an effect 
of all, that the air is agita ted thereby; at 
length, by frequent repetitions, he comes 
to form a ſound, ſomething nearer one 
which he had heard before, and retain- 
ed: immediately, by means of a higher 
power of the ſoul, he propoſes to him- 
ſelf one of theſe ideas as a pattern of 
kis it imitative faculty in forming others, 
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8.97. | 
A two-fold power, diſtin from me- 


mory and imagination, which are all 
that is preſumed of a child, manifeſtly 


ſnews itſelf in theſe, the firſt human 
actions; the power of perceiving the 


reſemblance of two things, and then to 
determine the degree of harmony, or 

the beauty of them. The former we 
ſhall term wit, and the latter taſte ; and 


ſnew that both powers are reſident in 


him. Then, however it may fare with 


imitation, in which we have ſhewn all 
a child's endeavours to be taken up, it 


is wit and taſte which muſt conduct 
the deſign, or nothing of a happy imf- 


tation is to be expected. We ſee pat- 
terns, we diſcern experiments evidently 


relative thereto, and of which the fre- 
quent repetitions are ſeen to bring forth 
perfect repreſentations of thoſe patterns. 
A pattern pre-ſuppoſes a compariſon 
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of 1 likeneſs of two things, an imi- 
tation, a determination of the degree 


of proximity, or. diſtance z that Is, | it 
| pre-ſuppoſes wit — nature. 


8. 98. 5 ENG 
Hes we behold nature's prepara- 
tives for the execution of ity. great plan, 


although both the plan and work are 
ſeen only as it were in their cantours. 
It is indiſputably certain, that in the 


progreſs of nature in theſe, its labours 


are ſuch as would excite admiration, and 


the conſequences ſo beneficial, that a 
child in a ſhort time would be carried 
thereby to his deſtination, were it not 


for the oppoſition to its wiſe deſigns, 


which it muſt meet with in their firſt 
acting. The organs of ſpeech muſt 
primarily be formed by the repetition 


of one and the ſame poſture and diſpo- 


fition of the parts of the mouth, in 


SN BS G9. gerw of the pattern 


elected 
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ſelected for imitation, that is, the ſound, 
in all its diſtinct modulations, muſt be 
clearly and equally expreſſed, . that the 


pattern may not be unmoveable; and 


the imitation taken from it, and che diſ- 


poſition of the organs be not obſtructed. 
But fo cruelly indulgent are we, that 
we bold diſcourſes with @ child in the 


come from him, in his firſt attempts 


to enunciation; and thus the whole de- 


ſign of nature is fruſtrated for meer 
diverſion. Innumerable hardſhips, like- 
wiſe, which with equal wiſdom we lay 
on a child, neceſſarily create ill-bload 
in him; and then this we moſt * 
call wickedneſs. 


§. 99. 

Whatever we have now advanced in 
favour of a child, may be attributed to 
prejudice, and the high opinion of a 
Nag with which at the very beginning 
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Uke inarticylate and broken wards which 
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we were poſſeſſed. They will alledge that 
only a proper direction of the organs of 
ſpeech is' wanting in beaſts, to equal 
them in this imitation of man; and 


that ſome of them actually do, as is 
evident from many inſtances; and here 


the experiments always ſucceeded, accord - 
ing to the affinity of the figure, and 


diſpoſition of their organs of ſpeech to 


the human. The mode of thinking, 
and what is derived from thence, the 
diſcourſe of moſt men, and even of 
ſome orators, are manifeſtly originated 
only from imagination and memory; 

two faculties, which as yet have not 
been found in brutes to be of ſuch diffe- 
rent degrees, as to pronounce the diffe- 
rence eſſential, and ſo far to exalt the pre- 
eminence of a child. Thus human na- 
ture is decided from men as they ap- 
pear to us, under all the miſchiefs of a 
falſe education; a deciſion as unjuſt as 


from the common culpabie ule of ſpeech 


to 
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to arraign the faculty. The true pre- 
eminence of man is, that to a compleat 
developement of his faculties, nothing 
leſs than eternity ts ſufficient; whereas 
a beaſt, even allowing it an eternal 
exiſtence, would, in reſpect of its per- 
fection, reap no further benefit from an 
eternity, than from its ee mort 
exiſten ce. 


& $ 100. 


It is no reaſon for rejecting a plan of 


ſome noble undertaking, | if its execu- 
tion ſhould in a few caſes fall ſhort of 
its end; and now, as nature in its proceſſes 
requires ſome certain ſervices from us, 


or at leaſt, that we ſhould not thwart 


its operations, and we give ourſelves no 
manner of concern about either, thus 
its ſchemes, however great and perfect 
in themſelves, may miſcarry, and not 
thraugh any deficiency or error in na- 

ture. 
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ture. The plan on which a beaſt acts, 
conſiſts only of / 8 x9tation” of three. or 
four particulars, which it performs me- 


chanically, wihage copſciouſpeſs or in- 


ſtruction. To ſtrike out new inventions 
according to the chapge af times, to 
amidſt the variety af | aceurrenees, to 


form and conduct all his refolutiens by 


the juſt rule of truth and perfection, 
are qualities of which we participate 
jointly with the Creator, and irrefragable 
vouchers of our claim to the ſovereignty 
of the world, which we hold by his grant. 


This is the tranſcendent plan which man 


is to execute; and the more punctually he 


executes it, the nearer he approaches to 
that grandeur and perfeftion, for which the 
all-wiſe and gracious Being has deftined | 


him. The plan being great, the means which 
It pre · ſuppoſes, and which are grounded 
thereon, muſt be no leſs ſo; and where 
there appears any want of congruity be- 
twirt them, we are not from our duty 
of 
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of enquiring_ into nature, to aſſume the 
right of n . 


, ' 5. 104. 72 5 112 


os a proof chen in the imperfect liſp- 
ings of a child in its endeavours to ſpeak, 
the ſcope of nature, and the means it 
: emplays for its ſucceſs, are equally great, 
we ſhall here exhibit a ſhort ſketch. of 

the whole play. Upon the emiſſion of 
air fram the lungs through the different 
apertures of the mouth, and by certain 
diſpoſuions of the other organs of ſpeech, 


are formed the ſounds ; py from the 


ſeveral connections of theſe words, the 
conſtituent parts of locution. It is in- 


deed matter of admiration, that an entire 


language, with its infinite multitude of 
different words, is founded only on ten 


or twelve ſimple ſounds, all its words 


being ſo many compounds only of diffe- 
rent modifications of them as of their 


elements. 


is; 
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elements. Let us ſuppoſe a language to 
conſiſt of twenty thouſand words, and 
ſuch a one is not the moſt copious, each 
of theſe ſimple ſounds, ſuppoſing them to 
occur equally, muſt be repeated above fif- 


teen hundred-times, for the connection 


of them to produce ſo many words. Did 
we not know. from experience with what 
eaſe a child gets a language, it might, 
with the greateſt veriſimilitude, be con- 
cluded from hence, as he need be maſler 
only of fourteen ſounds (which, as little 
aſſiſtance as we give him, are very eaſily 
attained) from them to form and com- 
poſe, and enounce any language which 
we rs Preſcribe to him. 


S. 102, 


Upon a 4 examination of the mat- 
ter, nature opens to us a path, trod by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; and 
which led them to that perfection which 
is 
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3s ftill admired, though, after an imita- 
tion of ſo many ages, not yet equalled. 
However we may boaſt of the improve- 
ment of ſciences, in works of taſte and 
genius, the ancients bear the palm; as 
for any thing elſe, tis owing either to ac- 
cident, or brought forth by a laborious 
application. Theſe ancients, from their 
acquaintance with nature, made not the 
leaſt difference bet wixt words and things, 
betwirt language and ſcience. They en- 
deavoured to improve their language, 
and according to their ſucceſs herein, 
their knowledge alſo increaſed; and up- 
on a right view of the matter, nature does 
not in the leaſt countenance this diſtinc- 
tion ; rather both are abſolutely the 
ſame. A ſcholar thinks, judges, deter- 
mines, proves; and does not every man 
do the like ? Where then lies his mighty 
diſtinction from other men, among whom 
he paſſes for ſuch a reſpectable perſon ? 
Only 1 in a talent of delivering his ideas, 
opinions, 


388 HORN E 
qpinions, Profs, and determinations in 
proper wards, and in his kill ip diction 
and phraſcology abave others, wha, cas 
talk of a but the neee 
aa 8 7 | 17 


bo $198, 


9 at aſk the language of 
every civilized nations literature: necellay 
ry . implying, aaa Ae of the 
languages is acompals of wards, expteſf⸗ 
ing all things of which a man has any 
knowledge, and that juſtly, and in the 
connection in which che ſound apd under- 
ſtanding. canceives' them. Now, letz the 
paucity of ſimple ſounds be conſidered, 
and with what eaſe the multitude of 
- wards are arranged from them, a very 
few general rules ſufficing for it, the in- 

largement of our knowledge not Meeting 
with any impediment fram the language» 
muſt —_ * on dur e to every 


; word 
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word a juſt idea, that is, to uſe ſpeech 
conformable to nature's deſign ; and *tis 
this wherein conſiſts all the pre-eminence 
of a man of letters, Sotne among us, 
 raucity of voice ep ted, ſpeak as in the 
days of Brenn us and Arminius, botauſt he 
chinks juſt as thoſe rude ages, a hundrei 
words relative 40 the cireumſtances ef 
tbeir employments, cecurcing)\continually 
in the ſame contracted ſphere, pronouncti 
always in the ſame manner, and to the 
ulſual number, ill connected, partly with» 
| out any meaning, or an imptoper une 
no ſmall part of us j but ſo little does 
this ſeanty jargon deſerve the name of 
language, chat compared with the idea 
which we have before given of language, 
it is but a kind of reſemblance of it 3 and 
no leſs inferior than the appearances * 
reaſon in e * ad human malen. 
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a man may underſtand a handed 
languages i in the common currency of 


them, yet know no more than a child. 


Language is a Juſt delineation of the 


world, or learning in perſpicuous well 
choſen indications, a proper and preciſe 


idea being connected with every word of 


it. The common currency of a language 


is made up of a very inſufficient: and 


ſmall rabblement of words, either of no 


meaning, or falſe, or indeterminate; and 


what knowledge depends on it can be of 


no other nature. Yet is this the language 


in which children are brought up, and 
often there's too much neceſſity for it; 


but when a child, deſigned for the ſciences, 
that is, for a more explicit knowledge 
of the world, ſhews ſo little attention to- 
wards the inlargement of verbal know- 
ledge, * can be concluded from 

thence, 


* 
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facile way | to this end, than that all the 


things in the world within the verge of 


human knowledge, together with all 


their combinations and proportions, hould 
be depreſſed by ſuch a ſmall number of 
wunde and from which a child finds no 


manner of difficulty in arranging into 
words? Can we do leſs for a child, for 


whom we yet are bound to do our ut- 


termoſt, and at the ſame time can any 
thing be eaſier, than to diſcourſe with 
them in a neat and regular expreſſion ? 
And this is the ſubſtance of the concur- 


rence which nature requires from us in 
its great purpoſes, and the aſſiſtance 


which a child expects from us towards 
its ſolid knowled ge. 


i F * 
Learning being taken in this den; 
which is rooted in nature, no man has a 


greater 


- thence, but that a juſt idea of ſpeech is 
wanting; for could we expect from the 
ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs a more 
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greater aptitude for i it than: a child; kor 
a child, with the ſound by hich © it 
denotes the firſt thing, copceives the 
thing. itſelf; and on ſimilar . occaſions 5 
pr ds, inthe like mann , will, by this 
Hud ever lefs. apt . f 101 ie 
bing, or 10 anner 4 Falſe 
or improper, ide to it, than, even. the 
ſcholar himſelf. For oaly 90 know a 
thing pte · ſuppo 8 x00 many unpatural 
exerciſes, that learning of it ſhould not 
coft a Sad” many 15 ank ö conquelt. 
Further, wich a child, there 15 fo need 
of learned digrellions, 0 didactical lectures 
fixing the meaning of a Nord, or labour- - 


oe elucidations On. the things, every 
word AION: its weren fron. its con · 


things which a child is to conceive alas 
with every word, he'll be guarded againſt 


error, either by thewing him the things 
chernſchecb, er cepreſcbtationt, of chem; 


and 3E 
and 
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and if we negle& theſe, all others are to 
no purpoſe. Nibil eſt in intellectu quad non 
ante fuerit in ſenſu, is a rule both very 
antient and natural z it implies that a 
great part of our knowledge conſiſts of 
expetiments, and juſt inferences from 
them. As to enlargement of knowledge. 
all a child requires from us is, to make 
bim acquainted with the firſt part; in 
the ſecond he may, and mult be left to 
| himſelf; as from the proportion of the 
power of the underſtauding, ſhall be fur- 
ther ſhewn in the ſequel. | 


+ 106. 


Mere 1 ſhall only alan the con- 
en of a child are not at all produc- 
tive of error, caprice, ſuperſtition, and 
eſpecially the faulis of the underſtanding ; 
but that they manifeſtly are the fruits of 
that defectuous uſe of fpeech, which a 
child has had no opportunity of learning, 
K but 
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but in its common curreney; and of our 
want of care to amend it; and that it is 


no more chargeable upon a child than his 
birth, and his ſtation in the world, which 
is the reſult of it. Follow nature, is an 
antiently venerated rule, as nature being 


the teſt of all ſcience, the value of them 


muſt be determined from the degree of 
their congruity with nature. The views 
of nature are no other than thoſe acquired 
by learning; and which we never can be 
maſters of to any perfection, without 
the means which nature points out to 


us; all other means, however plauſible or 


ardently purſued, muſt, as has been ſhewn 
of ſpeech, only deflect us from our ſcope, 
they, of neceſſity, being eicher een 
or1contrary to nature, 


3 


$. _ ; 


Syſtems in general, when made the 
baſis of — as has confeſſedly 
8 been 


| Mankind and Education. 195. 
been the caſe in natural philophy,. have 
as it were embarraſſed the entrance to the 
ſciences with endleſs difficulties ry whereas, 


the way by which the antients gained 


ſuch reputation, was clear and eaſy z it 
Was the way of nature directed them to 


Io omit the arbitrary poſitions and A 


the hazarded . conjectures, which yet as 


key-ſtones ſeem almoſt of indiſpenſible 3 


neceſſity to the : proſecution of one of theſe 
ſyſtems, yet is, it highly, unnatural to 
leave generals for particulars, the method 
which nature by an unalterable law pre> 
ſcribes to us, being quite the reverſe! 
We are to be tutored to a clearer know- 
| ledge; yet, is it pre-ſuppoſed, in order to 
ſuch inſtructions, that we muſt already 
be poſſeſſed of it. For a general princi- 


pal rule, and all that we admit in gene- 


ral, we cannot be ſaid to underſtand, 
when we are not able to recollect all the 
ſimple occaſions and ideas, or at leaſt 
ſome of them, whence, by a higher 
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degree of 4 ̃ particular addrefs the former 
may be ſeparated ; that is, the connection 
berwixtboth'is hid ro us, whilſt, for want 
of a ſufficient knowledge of particular 
things, we are not arrived at a readineſs 
in drawing concluſions from them to ge- 
nerals. Now if, according to the well- 
known ditto de omini et nullo, it be pre- 
ſuppoſed, that we muſt underſtand the 
general poſitions and reaſons, in order 
to comprehend the proof of a truth, or 
the analogy of ſeveral concluſions, we 
muſt likewiſe have that penetration, in 


which we are to be inſtructed. 


1 8. 108. 


| | This procedure i is 8 of a piece 
with thoſe by which, to ſpeak regularly, 
we have been inſtructed; and we, by a 
direct conſequence, which plainly ſhews 
the cloſe affinity betwixt both procedures, 
| learn to think as judiciouſiy as td ſpeak, 

although 


4 an. 197 
although indeed ſomething mechanically. 
It has been ſhewn above, from the eſſence 


of ſpeech, that, in reſpe& of a child, it 


is a matter of indifference, not only in 


what language, but in what manner he is 
talked to; and that what miſtakes he 
may happen to commit, are as little to 
de imputed to the language, as to the 
child's pereeption; but that they totally 
proceed from the faulty manner of con- 
verſing with him. Here we ſhall demon- 
ſtrate, that a perfect language, that is, A 
language, the words whereof ſtand in a 
regular connection, is much eaſier learu- 
ed than another, where this connection is 
with difficulty, if at all diſcoverable.: For 
theſe arguments, with which this ſhall 
be evinced, will at the ſame time further 
convince! us, that of all the avenues to 
the ſciences, that in which nature leads 
us hy means put Mee is weg 
* beſt. ; 
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In every RON oft there wa! EY'Y 
rily be but few general rules for a ſimilar 
connection of its parts. A perfect lan- 
guage is that, in which this ſimilarity of 
connection, or its general rules, are moſt 
facile and obvious, which contains the leaſt 
variety, and: for this reaſon are the eaſieſt 
learned : for the very wit and taſte with 
Which a child ĩmitates the firſt ſounds, and 
gketches out the firſt ftrokes of his great 
Plan; theſe alſo conduct him in the pro- 
greſs of the work, the complication 
hertof is an important part of his de- 
ſbination, and which can proſper only fo 
fat as the endeavours of genius and taſte 
Proſper, or meet with nd external oppo- 
dition. The occupation of a child may be 
compared to a picture; the formation of 
the ſound is a preparation of the colours, 
the connection of the words is an imita- 
cion of nature in imagery; or the world 
8 So 18 
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is the model, and ſpeech a deſign or copy 


of it. The more exactly the propor- 
tions are betwixt them, that is, the more 
perſpicuouſly and properly the order and 
harmony, which charms us throughout all 


nature, is exhibited by a near analogy i in 


this oral deſign of it, the eaſier to taſte 
and genius muſt ay imitation thereof be. 


18 My 10. 


To lluſtrate this bs the art of penman- 


ſhip, which gives the appellation of .ca- 
pital to thoſe ſtrokes of letters, from 
whence, on account of their likeneſs, theſe 
are all deducible, and therefore may be 
reduced to a ſmall number. Thus the 
perfection of this art conſiſts in making 


theſe capital ſtrokes as general as poſſible, 
in the conformity of every ſingle ſtroke 


of the letters with them, and that the dif- 
ferences therein be as little as poſſible: * ir 
is evident here, that the facility of imi- 
© tation 
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tation is manifeſted in the very grounds 


of the perfection of this art; harmony 


and proportion appearing more diſcerni- 
ble in a ſmall, than great number z and 


this diſcernment i is a great help to taſte 
and genius ; or rather, it is no other than 
an operation of thoſe facokies. Letters 


are marks of thoſe ſimple ſounds, from 


which ſmall, infinitely ſmall as the num- 
ber of them is, the inexpreſſible multitude 
of words is, as we have before obſerved, 
compoſed by ſome general rules, and in 


a fimilar manner. Theſe marks a moſt 


admirable art connects, and arranges in 
the ſame manner, for the ſame end, and 
in the ſame proportion of number, ſpeech, 
and writing, being as it wete, both mo- 
dels and imitations of each other ; fo that 
the ground of facility and perfection 
muſt be the ſame 1 in both, and in both 
reſt in proportion, which ſhes itfelf to 
the lcaſt attention. | 


§. 111. 


ue, ne aue. 2 


15 then a . perſe how e 
learned by a child than a defęctuous one, 
as having in himſelf the rules neceſſary 
thereto, namely, the rules of taſte and 
genius; ſo that it need only ſee the whole 
in its beſt point of view? Then the me» 
thod of teaching locution to a child, on 


rules which ke is pre- ſuppoſed to bg 
acquainted with, has little more to ſay 


for itſelf, than if he was not permitted to 
walk till he was ſo far read in anatomy, 
as to underſtand the connection of the 
nerves, and muſcles of his legs and feet, 
and in what manner motion is per- 
formed by them. Thus this cogitative 
faculty is teached; the beſt rules, toge- 
ther with unexceptionable models, formed 
upon them, are offered to us. We place 
a high value on, and with all the grati- 
tude due to the labours of eminent per- 
K 5 ; 
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ſons, we accept of them, as thoſt, unex- 
ceptionable proofs 'a 'vaſt genius èxer- 
ciſed in profound reflection; however, as 
we are üpõn gooc grounds permitted to 
doubt, whether by one or other of the 
means, thus laid before us, we learn to 
thine; nd to think with" ſolidity; that 

is, When we can prove, that he Who is 
able to make uſe of 'theſe rules and mo- 
dels, muſt” previouſly have been conver- 
Fant a in he art ” f thinking, e 
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17 may however RY affirmed, that © by 
means of locution we learn to think, or, 
that the exerciſes of ſpeech implies an 

exerciſe of the underſtanding. Either words 
and thoughts, two things which nature has 


joined in the moſt intimate union, muſt 


be diſ-joined, or it muſt. be granted, 
that words of a grammatical muſt alſo have 


off a logical propriety; nature being equally 


— violated, 


CS" nam © 
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violated, whether we annex an improper 
or falſe idea to a word, or none at all; 
that j is, whether we talk wrong, - or. with- 


out any thought. For if words be in- 


dications of our thoughts; if there be a 
a neceſſary relation between them; if 
the repreſentations of one be inſeparable 
from thoſe of the other, the regular con- 
nection of words, and the rules by which 
they are formed, muſt be without any 
grounds, or be grounded on a deter- 
minate arrangement of the thoughts, as 
theſe muſt correſpond with the things 
themſelves; that is, the rules of ſpeech, 
to be in reality what things they are in 
nature, muſt alſo be the rules of reaſon z 
this has been defined an inſight into the 
connection of things. Now locution, 
that admirable invention, by which all 
things with their differences, proportions, 
relations, and deſigns, and all their va- 
rious combinations, are, by means of a 
few ſtrokes, eaſily connected; and by 
their 
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_ their connection conveying: more-know- 
kdge, repreſented to us in the beſt order, 
and at the ſame time in one light; whereas 
otherwiſe, and without this incomparable 
— its multitude would n 


Dt 3 1 13. | „ fr. 
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It muſt bes that . is Hor 
only a means of acquiring to reaſon chis 
inſight, but the only means. This was 
the opinion of the antients, and accord- 
ingly by praiſing the language, by diſ- 
courſing, writing, and reading, juſt 
and fine thinking became habitual to 
them; and that at an age when, after 
_ * far more laborious exerciſes, we are ſcarce 
at the rudiments of logic: and this is no 
more than a right procedure; for having 
hitherto been inſtructed not in language, 
but in lower matters, the diſtin- 
guiſhing bad and good words, and the 
arrangement 
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arrangement and connection of the latrer 
by a tedious rabblement of rules, which 
indeed include a ſenſe, but without it, 

may be juſt and regular; ſo that the 
habit proceeding from ſuch matters, is 
ſo far from being reaſon, that there is 
rather need of teaching it us by particu- 
lar rules, as a thing unknown. But on 
this very account, that this habit is not 
reaſon, and yet, all that in the caſe afore- 
mentioned . is acquirable, the uſe and 
_ tendency of theſe rules is ſomething my- 
ſerious, as they pre-ſuppoſe a perſpica- 
cious and well-informed reaſon, For 
there is but one way by which a child 
can attain to the uſe of judgment, in 
being very early accuſtomed, by ſuitable 
occupations, to practice the rules of thinks 
ing laid down to him by nature in the 
firſt principles of his faculties; then is 
reaſon a habit, which, like all others, is 
acquired by uſe of exerciſes agreeable to 
nature. This may decide the diſpute, 
which 
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which of mother- wit or ſchool- wit 15 


preferable. For either we have reaſon, 
or have it not; and both caſes, accord - 
ing to the idea which we have given of 
reaſon, are pollible : in the firſt caſe lo- 
gic preſcribes us rules, by which we have 
already very often practiſed, and all that 
remains is to learn ſome new words; and, 
in the latter caſe, it is for bringing 1 in- 
to order a power which we are with- 
out, or have it not in its natural direc- 
tion 3 an undertaking as much effected 
by any rules, as for a deformed body to 
be reduced to its proper ſhape by the 
rules of dancing. oy 


F. 114. 


It is a perfection of nature, whereby 
it convinces us in a very ſenſible manner 
of the greatneſs of its author; that in 
all its ſtupendous works, multifarious 
and different as they are, it always pro- 
oy | ceeds 
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ceeds in one ſimilar congruent man- 
ner, both in its deſigng, and the means 
of which they are conducted ; but in 

mani, the maſter-piece of nature, has the 
melancholy pre - eminency of making a 
moſt deplorable exception. Reaſon; that 
clear diſcernment of good and evil, exag- 
gerates the pleaſure, and abates the 
trouble, which wiſe nature has planted as 

the limits of right in all dealings, and 
likewiſe of happineſs ; and thereby in- 
wolves the conceptions of the underſtand- 
ing, and the ſenſations of the heart in a 
perpetugl war, which embitters the whole 
life. How wretched the lot of man- 
kind! But is this man, as he came 
from the Creator's hands, or rather a 
work of art, which in no place more 
than here departs from the deſign of it, 
which was an imitation of nature? The 
beſt way of deciding this queſtion, is 
by attending to nature's proceſs in form- 


ing the heart and underſtanding of -a 
child, 


$. 115. 


| bat real great men, of ſuch advan- 
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tage to themſelves in all cireumſtances of 


life, and whereby-they 'are enabled to 


perform ſuch eminent ſervices to the pub- 
lic. muſt. as to the term or principle of 
them, be grounded, though latent, in the 
mind of a child ; theſe muſt accompliſn 
the plan, to which the continual activity, 
the inceſſant labour of the mind, is limi- 
ted, as to its unalterable purpoſe. Theſe 


things being evidently certain, natureꝰs 


queſtions become very natural; which 


are the faculties of a child, for which 


nature has ſuch great ends; and what the 
means uſed for the developement and cul- 


ſcivation of the ſame towards making that 


appearance which we veneratc in men. 


Theſe 8 carry us back to the 


children 
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children whom we had left, the faculties 
of a child, and their, proportion to the 
deſtination of them being to be learned 


from a child. There is indeed a ſhorter 


way, by adopting the ſentiments of thoſe 
who, and not without ſome probability, 
maintain imagination and memory to be 
the only faculties in a child; if, thereby, 
the difference betwixt children and crea · 
tures of an inferior genius was not made 


ſo ſmall, that we muſt be very indulgent 


to claſs them — nn. 


3. u. 


| But from the 3 area in Te 
child poſſeſſes both thoſe powers, he may 
poſlibly derive a juſt claim to them, and 


therein may lie the grounds of his future 


greatneſs, This is not altogether i impro- 
bable. Elſe wherefore did our careful 
teachers make it their ſole buſineſs to 
ſhake our memory with theſe words, 

phraſes 
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phaſe and 3 if kh had per- 
ived in us any other faculties than me- 
and imagination, o or judged any 
other neceſſary to the attainment of our 
deſtinationf It is a duty to the memory 
of thoſe deſerving perſonages, carefully 
to examine this point. Firſt, let us can- 
vaſs our idea of theſe powers, in order 
to diſcover the deſign of them, and their 
analogy to man's deſtination ; the ima- 
gery of one or- more ſenſitiwe things, 
and in the order in which our ſenſes pre- 
ſented them to us, or the repetition of 
- ſuch images, or any ſingle one in the 
abſence of the ſubject of them, and the 
eertam reeollection, when uch images 
recur” to us, that they have been in our 
minds before: of theſe powers the former 
iv'termed RED. and the maten me- 
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E bich may ſeem of ſome difficulty, wie 

ſhall: illuſtrate it by an example. An 
open book lies before us; we ſee in it 
ſeveral ranks of words; that is, a per- 


_, image of the page, with all the words 


we ſee on it, is formed in chegaticular 
tunica of the eye, as the: mirror, repre- 


ſents. every object, from hich rays of 


light are reflected on its ſurface. Theſe 
ranks of words. we canceive according to 
the clearneſs of the image of them in the 
ehe. Remove the book, che rep 
ation*till remains ; arid” the Gef 
439! fs! laſting, hat when any of thoſe 
Words again of, we! are certain c 
Being” a herd of which, if bn) 5h 
with others on the leaf, beg 4 pre. 
ſentatwn. Thus far reaches imagina- 
don and reminiſcency, and theſe are the 
_ neceſſary) laws of their operations. There 
is alſo u certain coherence” of words, "nd 
eceffary than''s contieftion of tlie 


be themlehes Which they dendte. 
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retain, . tho rrakineſs and certitude of | 


- 


i dee ere for thus, from the 


But in reſpect of this, theſe powers are 
ſo indifferent, that with them order is 
the caſual concurrence of things er 
reaſon or deſign ; and the pe 
thoſe nme ca 


from the large aſſemblage of chin they 
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Yow in order to teach a child to tik 
the things which, are to be offer 5 
ion and memory in a regular 00- 
oe, and the words, as we haye done, 


laws of imagination, a child will rightly 
connect one ſeries of wiſe thoughts and 
Sins with others ; that, io, according to 
che moſt common idea of het word, he 
will learn to think and act regularly. 1 

grant chere is a certain way of th 
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leaft, whenever the judgments, conclu- 


who can diſtinguiſh the effects of me- 
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and not uncommon; which, both in re· 
ſpect of the connection and the number 
of words, entirely reſts on the memory; 
but whether it deſerves that name, or na- 
ture has appointed the memory for 
chought, is matter of doubt with me; at 


ſions and proofs of memory are Juſt . 
1 ee to meer „ 
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mory, and a blind imitation, from the 
effects of underſtanding and genius; two 
things ſcarce leſs different from each other 
than waking and dreaming. Let us ima- 
gine u man of ſuch univerſal talents, ſuch 


A comprehenſive knowledge, ſuch an ele- 
vated genius, diſtinguiſhing himſelf ſo 


conſpicuouſly from the maſs of mankind, 
that he ſeems to 3 to a higher rank 
of 


214 PHB E RV wo 
122 88 3 place him in 4 ve 22 ie 
where his ample ſoul can uſe only part of 
its vaſt abilities, in a fluctuating ſtate of 
clear and obſcure conceptions 3 this para- 
gon of intelligence will fink intò fuch a 
proximity, if not even an inferiority to 
the very loweſt order, the boundaries be- 
tween man and the brute: however the 
mode of thinking. which here predomi- 
nates in dreams, is ſuch as imagination 
and memory, without the ſupport of 
| higher power, would produce. A ſeries 
of conceptions, which, according to the 
laws of imagination and memory, have 
a perfectly juſt and cloſe analogy; that is, 
which have only a general connection as 
we perceived the ſubjects of them at the 
ſame time, or have ſome common pre- 
dicament; but which yet are not in any 
intimate dependance, or any natural com- 
bination; ſuch a ſer of conceptions, 1 
| ſay, formsa dream, or the mode of think- 
ing ; the ſenſe whereof lies only | in me- 
mory and imagination. 
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reaſon, not to mention the faculties above 


ſpecified, to be accounted for ; if imagi- 
nation and memory, from whick it can- 


not be originated, are the only faculties of 


a child ? Are theſe the powers by which 
a child is deftined to diſcover ſimilarity, 


proportion, beauty and harmony in all 
things, and to be paſſionately. addicted to 


ſuch re-ſearches. This no body will aſſert ; 
and yet as little will any body acquainted 


with children deny them ſuch a curioſity. 
It muſt be granted that to aſſert, that 


with reſpect to underſtanding, a child i is 
poſſeſſed only of theſe powers, and to 
exerciſe him in employments dependant 
only on them, is no leſs than to believe 
nature made a child to be a meer ma- 


. "_ 


Laſtly, how i is a liberal evriofit ity, * N 
ſpur to knowledge, that quinteſſence of 
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chine, only with ſomething more inge- 
nuity; and that the views of nature are 


2 \ ſenſe of the things which are preſent 


| preſent them to ourſelves, and retain, the 


knowledge, in reclaiming | the images 


which a higher power, like a ſkilful 
painter, arranges into that immenſe and 


bits in its infinite combinations. 


anſwered in making a child a complete 
machine. All the office of imagination 
and memory is to be ſubſervient to our 


of uſeful and maſterly ſubjects; from 


auguſt picture, which the world exhi- 


5. 121. 
101 it be neceſſary that we ' ſhould have 


to us, or which operate on our ſenſes, 
no leſs neceſſary is it that we ſhould re- 


repreſentation, For inftance, when we 
open our eyes, it no longer is in our op- 
tion, whether we will behold that Iris 


illuſtrating the gloomy ſky,with i its lively 
ä aſſortment 
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aſſortment of the moſt beautiful co- 


lours, and conſequently whether we ein 
repreſent it to ourſelves; both are points 
of neceſſity. Let us pere add another 


poſition no leſs certain, which is, that 
nature has concentred alt complacency 


and delight in the proper uſe of the ſe- 


 veral faculties ; ſo that to make a parti- 
cular buſineſs of learning by heart, may 
be faid to be nothing elſe, but to turn 


into an unnatural conſtraint, what a child 
would otherwiſe perform, and even with 
delight; nothing but a humour to controul 


nature which we ſhould follow, and which - 
we never ſhall follow, but to our benefit. 


Our young ſtranger in the world, a7 
one? than 1 none under ood: ' 

world better, is deeply concerned to . 
. with his new abode. 
His curioſity which, as all things affect 


5 him, ſhews itſelf in all things with ſo: 
much impatience, not only; manifeſts:; 


ts but likewiſe the only means of at- 
101 L taining 
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taining his great aim. Is then, to JOEY 
taking the word in its natural import, 
any thing elſe than to become better ac- 


quainted mob ve wilt; nt 30 
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Te 0 ks a in a 4 light, and to 
ſhew. that memory need not be cultivated 
by any particular means, but only thoſe 
of à direct tendency thereto, though 


learning were the more immediate deſti- 


„„ 


g being free from the diſadvantages of other 


ter, and aims at nothing leſs than a com- 


nation-of a child, I ſhall here offer a con 
of a ſchool education, which 


inftitutions,- may be called the ſchool „f 
nature. It has already been noticed, that 
in his endeavours, a child acts the pain- 


plete picture of the univerſe, in all its va- 
rious relations: the beſt afliſtance we can 
give to nature, and this deſerves to be 
ann of a ſchool, is to reduce the 
world 
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world within the ſhoxteſt compaſs poſi» 
die; that is, ſo to unite the infinite num. 
diffuſrd through this im- 
menſe whole into one point of view. 
: — as: it were * de Slance, 
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three claſſes, and as many DES oor 
for their inſtruRion,, The fuſt claſs is to 
be a der of the works of nature, the 
ſecond a chamber of imagery, and the 
third a chamber of the works; of art... 
For the quicker diſpatch in the firſt claſs, - 
a child ſhall be taught the order, con- 
nection, and deſtination of natural things: 
member with the means whereby it 
is comple The attention of the ſe- 
cond ſhalt be converſant with the moral: 
all” L2 characters. 
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pleaſiire} che 4 


its duty; or rather, we may be-affured, 
that every -thing deſerving its attention, 


characters of mei, and the hiſtories and 
revolutions of ſtates. In che third, the 
child ſhall be led to the knowledge of all 


the arts us imitations of nature, accord- 
ing to the advantages which they procure 
to the human life; and in their ſeveral 


improvements. It cannot be doubted but 
that this ſchool will be a very entertaining 
theatre, and the three claſſes as ſo many 
acts, with which dur young ſpectator 
will be highly talen and the greater his 

e His Proficiency" in 
Memory without any 
ditection of ours, will not- de wenig in 


will at the ſame time recommend itſelf 
to his reflection. We ourſelves ſhall 


alſo be no Imall gainers by our pains, 
being then inveſted with the like office, , 
and conſequently, having the ſame atten- 
tive admirers, thoſe who are 14 F 
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n excellent ſcheme 10 cries one, were 


T it it practicable, or not ſo extreamly di- 


cult. Inſtead of a prolix argumentation 
to demonſtrate the contrary, we ſhalt 
lay down another method, whereby this 
ſcheme may be carried to execution, with- 
out the leaſt difficulty z the three before- 


mentioned chambers, we ſhall, with little 


alteration, t turn into ſo many book-caſes 
of the ſame « different contents. | The bu- 
ſineſs both of pupil and teacher would 
ſtill he the ſame; and in both methods 
memory would not be ſur- charged for a 
ſmall and. ſcle& collection of books, with 


8 and aptitude to uſe them, from 


man of letters and at the ſame time 


k the plan, by which a child muſt be : 
ined for that end. But to this inclina- 
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and poſſibly more languages than are 10 
be obtained by thein. But this may be 
confidently aſſerted, that theſe powers, 
However rectifed and im mproved, can never 
of het ſuperlative 
25 or Kagel. e 
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"Are what a child is IS by hature deſtined to, 
no | 16 than a, man 3 other Ad Ritgher 

ualities, more nearly relative to, and in- 
Avential cowards theſe great ends bf na- 


tute, he "muſt alfo be poſſeſſed « of. Their 


qualities have been before oblervtd to 
declare themſelves in the An "hen 
actions of a 1 in his prat attle. Our 


only buſineſs hi | is bo examine their 
proportion to e 's end ; ; and how it 
is 


* 
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is accompliſhed” by thele, as 10 many 
well-chofen means. Reaſon; by which 
a2 child diſcovers the ſimilitude betwixe 
the two firſt ſounds, and propoſes one 
for his imitation; this ſame fudgment 
manifeſts itſelf afterwards i in a hundred 
other doings, which, from, our, ine iffe- 
rence to children, or from an opinig 
chat the like is viſible in brutes, appear 
to us beneath our attention. 93 . 
beaſts act with a propriety, which long 
ſince produced an opinion of ſome de- 
gree of rationality | in them. Is this very 
” 7 Judgment, but a Judgment which cannot 
| riſe above its appointed mark ? whereas | 
the reaſon of a child will be eontingally 
| unfolding itſelf through the endleſs ages 
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80 muſing i is the ee of ab in 
the world, that we once could not but for 
L 4 : ever 


and fo far may 
where thoſe parts, by a few general laws, 


occur in the. 
and in bach "ris reſemblance only which 
7 can preſerve. our ſpeculations from that 
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r 


ever 3 of getting any — 


of them ſufficieat to form a judgment, | 


_ | were we not poſſeſt of the means of con- 
tracting this incomprehenſible. multitude 


"of things within a number ſuitable to our 


capacities, and yet without loſing any 


tk ung of the whole. But this is practi- 


cable only where different parts of this 
' whole have certain 1 qualities in common, 
be reckoned the ſame; or 


Ws 


ure connected with the whole, in a man- 


ner fixedly ſimilar. Both theſe. cares 


enen of the world, 


nfußion in which otherwiſe they would 


unavoidably be involved. A power of 


diſcerning this reſemblance in all things, 
is not the leaſt ground on which may 


be founded a ſure concluſion of a child's 


high deſtination; this being the inſtru- 

ment of al e * of. a man, 
of $5 50 | 
. agen and 
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and the manifeſtations of it in a child; 
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may things are' ſeen to agree in reſpect 
of certain properties; and as this diſcern- 
ment is facile, ſo if a child only has neceſ- 
ſary attention, it opens a very ſpacious field 
of knowledge, leading us to the general 
ideas of the nature and ſpecies of things; 
whereby not only the prodigious multi- 
tude of things is reduced within a ſmall 
compaſs, bur they enable a child, only 
from the reſemblance, to judge of the 
conſtituent qualities of the nature and 
ſpecies z and from one thing to know 
all which belong to a general idea. What 
an arangement for perception, ſpeculation 
and deciſion ! Is the attainment of truth, 
are ſcientificial diſcoveries, real pleaſures, 
T8 0 L S © and 
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and is a child naturally addicted thereto; 
then is it a miſtaken indulgence, or rather, 
it is cruelty to amuſe a child wich a jejune 


knowledge, which of himſelf he will, 


can, and muſt find out. Set before him 
a ſufficient number of ſingle things and 


_ caſes, and place them in that light which 


his genius being in its ſphere, will acquit 
-nfalf of its duty, ban e m_—_ 
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lect ideas, and by ſpeculations and deei- 
ſions to unite them, a child not only has 
reaſon, but is ſpontaneouſly diſpoſed to 


lay hold of every opportunity that offers 


to practice and improve it. His genius, 
inſpirited by one ſucceſsful; diſcovery, 


becomes more enterprizing; and with 
re- doubled — inveſtigates reſem- 
blances, 


will beſt ſhew their reſemhlances; then 
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blances, which require a cloſer attention, 


| diſcoveries: Nature forwards him in it, 


relations betwixt cauſes and effects, 
means and ends, the parts and the whole. 
A child, contracted as the ſphere of his 
experience is, finds, that like circum- 


| ſtances will produce like conſequences. z 


that every effect is a deſign, and every 
defign a mean to higher deſigns; that 
an uninterrupted connection ſeems to 
reign among all the things about him. 
That ſignificant why, which is continually 
in the mouth of a child, almoſt'as ſoon 
as his eyes are open, ſhews, that in a 


his neceſſities, he judges to be made for 
him, he expects order, combination, 
and harmony, and accounts himſelf au- 
| thorized to ſeek for it every where. A 

child pre-ſuppoſes what men wrangle 
—ũ — that for every thing, there muſt 


be 


and cuts itſelf out a way to more ample 


Indicates to him the reſemblances in the | 
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world, which being ſo correſpondent to 
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3 PAN 3, _ this in all, the | 
inſtruction which a child expects from | 
us. and the only thing which renders 
dur converſation of any advantage to 
him 7 e could 8 arent 
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- 1 zenden poſſible that A child e can ak 

8 indifferent, or, which indicates a 
higher degree of perverſeneſs, be unat- 
tentive, when that inſtruction, which by 
his nature he fo paſſionately thirſts af - 
ter, is with- held from him; aod-on.the 
contrary; doctrines inculcated into him, to 
which, whatever ſpeciouſneſs they may 
have, he is indiſpoſed ? Can his reluc- 
againſt our endeavours, though 
ever ſo well meant to make a techni- 
cal lexicon of him, give offence? This 
- has already been decided in the diſcuſſion 
of that. weighty apron; what is that 
”" hi 80 i n | 
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guiſhing attention? We have ſhewn that 


the ms thereof are to be ſought for 


| the: cloſeſt; and juten — 8 


difference of things; and this is like wiſe 
to be noticed here. For it is known what 


confuſion has been introduced into ethics, 
by placing the freedom of man ina power of 
of determining without ſufficient grounds, 


and thereby making him rather an irra- 


tional, than a rational free creature: and 
this muſt be the caſe in logic, whilſt the 


underſtanding is held to be in a total in- 


difference about the perfection of external 


little from any order, beauty, and har- 
mony without man, as from any pleaſure 


relation to external things, that he be- 


things preferable to others. 


i „„ 


whereby a child is deſtined to a diſtin- 


objects; and we imagined that it is as 


within him z which muſt conſiſt in a juſt 


flows a diſtinguiſhing attention on ſome 
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nn it be thought, that in a world Fall 
of order, 4 mind deſtined to compre- 


Hend fach aworld in the whole circleofits 


een. pattern, cd ſenfible of n to 
it: I ſay, how can it be thought of ſuch 
a world, it is void' of a ſtrong ſenſation 
and delight in truth and perfection. 
Should we diſcover any end or means 
in its movements, any plan in the con- 
nection of them, vould man, would the 
world in general, be what they actually 
are, and what, according to the all · wiſe 
ends of their gracious Creator, who has 
placed them in this near affinity they 
muſt be; if the latter diſplayed a ſuc- 
ceſſion of affecting and inſtructing ſcenes, 
and che former were a liſtleſs inſenſible 

: 5 ſpectator? 
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tor? It cannot be, for that ſaline 


ſentiment, which pleads ſo ſtrongly in us, 
for goodneſs and order in — 
carries us With n 
perfection in the 
away either, and by the ſurne natural 
conſequence, man will be a monſter in 
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Attention is an exerciſe of the per- 


eeptive power on an external object, 


and is ever proportionate to the degree 
of the perfection of the object. For 
inſtance, being in a gallery of paintings, 
my eye is taken with the moſt maſterly 


ure, and at the ſame time a fine piece 


of muſic ſtrikes my cars ; each affects 


me, according to its real merit, and 


bath ſeem deſerving of all my attention, 


prec compariſon of the two ob- 
9d jects, 
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1 jets, might indeed lead us! worn ng 


ent in our choice ; but by retard: 


LUN Pair ol r 3 — 
which buſies itſelf about the reaſon, is 


only ſo far right, as under the guidance 

of good taſte, or as a habit of this hap- 
py ſentiment. Whatever pleaſes and 
affecls us, and affects us in very different 
degrees, derives that force with which it 
operates on the mind, from the appa- 


_ rently different degrees of perfection in 
: things yet ſhall not all theſe, though 


every affecting -ſtroke of perfection be 
interwoven in their nature, any wiſe af- 


fect us, or not adequately ; if we want 


ſentiment, or even have it not in a pro- 


portionate degtee. It is a law of nature, 


that in reſpect of their greatneſs, there 
ene conſtant proportion 


betwixe 


i 


I 


betwirt power and effec z. and 


ducation. 1233 
11 Pro- 
portion makes no inconſiderable part of 
the admirable excellence of its economy. 
Never for the external impreſſion to, be 
no ſtronger nor weaker, than according 
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to the worth of the thing itſelf, depends 
on talte ; z and though every thing in man 
ſhould correſpond with this law, even 
thus taſte comprehends, i in it ; Every ad | 
l eminence both of mind 928 e 1 
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wy 
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uw impulſe,” whereby the ſoul. is kept 


in conſtant action; it is the power by 
which the ſoul, a virtue of its own, forms 
itſelf in the juſteſt manner to its per- 
fection. Other external motives there 


are, by which a'child's ; attention may be 
determined to particular things, = as re- 
wards and pünimments however both 
er 4 gd a wart. of 1 that neceſ· 


_ tary 


434 "PHE 0 K 1 of 
- Far) and natural im mpull * _ 
A iſcretely managed, are bad ſigns, as 
never ſupplying the want of taſte. Fur- 
ther, as we know, th it to maintain taſte, 
more than diligence i is required, and that 
" indifference alone is ſufficient to extinguiſh 
itz ſo all the dangers which can be p- 
ptehended in the formation of a child's 
"mind, are etc to be feared from the uſe of this 
means; for as we cannot make of a child 
what we will, but muſt neceſſarily make 
of him what natute will z yet, on the 
contrary, by the uſe of, 5 means. he 
may by be moulded at pl 125 2 every 
| form m 9M one only can, Wen. 


enn . FIC} 16 5 7 Z ei! * 1 15 

© * 24 4 7 5 155. 1 {> 
+ & 1 (41 ME De . 0 
ee eaſure of 15 mind confilts 


in the 1 exerciſe of is {a 
is ſhewn in genius ; 
there it muſt conſiſt, . the habits which 


conſtitute 1 its perfections, proceedi ing from 
man, 
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chem, 4s 4 naturat" conſequerice'3 "then 
either averſion to the -occupationg'of 
this exerciſe, or the occupations them 
ſelves, muſt be unnatural. But as in the 
firſt caſe the mind muſt contradict itſelf, 
and trayerſe its own endeavours; the 
conclufion is, that the occupations to 


Which it ſhows | a ſettled, 0 En 


4-03 & 


, muſt be unnatural. And this i is the c 
"when external motives may be called in, 
: to. remove the oppolition | which the 
"wind « exerts againſt an unnatural labour, 
by U the Prep nderancy. of. this auxiliary 
Powerz, an thus it it 18 neceſſitated to a 
direction quite, oppoſite to nature. A 
conſequence. the more detrimental, EI the 
5 motives . which, produce, this effect thus 
e g nature, are continually pre- 
ſent. to th 16 ming, and form that oppoſi- 
| Tone. Which che reſtoration of the na- 


being 


tate becomes next to impoſſible, 
even a part of | the mind, 290 con- 
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4 mind is extreme y. urt, 
„ when it conſiders what power men have 
over x men, and ho- "able man, the 
'nobleſt work of the reation, is to be 
depraved thereby, and 5 7 ho | 
"into a loathſome monlter' 3 and to this 
fate they, the form ation of 256600 2 has been 
conducted will 1 55 diſtinguiſhi F g care, 
and” according, to all the rules of art, 
are more "Table. chan they en are 
left to nature and the abe. ” Pofli- 
'bly the r rules of education | hitherto ! laid 
down, are not ſo infallible, tha we cat 

"warrant Tonlequenices, as s thay 


required [of us. This en be 


le 3 


- 
+ 3 


_thoſe who very confide 
theilt rule, yet will not be affe 
it. Al leaſt, ih a point of 4 6 momen 
ao ſtep is to be hazarded whilſt any doubt 
remains 3 


Monkindoid bau, 23 F 
* y forthe retiov ral 


; but eſpecially towards a6. 
Henthigy this — For an effort con- 
__ to eee in 1 ich our driftis 


© 


Aificulties from nature's — which? ; 
is often very ſpirited; as muſt from time to 
time interrupt its progreſs; and not ſeldom, ** 
to our very ſenſible mortification, totally") 
baffles our ſcheme. And were we o 
abject, as under all theſe ſufferings, to 
ſolace ourſelves in the pleaſures of an un- 
limited power, like Dionyſius, who gra- 
tifying his deſpotic humour in a ſchool, 
little laid to heart the loſs of his crown; 
yet are unnatural habits formed in us E 
with much more difficulty than ſuch as are 


- natu ral. 
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progrels, together with its concomitant 
heart-felt advantages, are loſt and extin- 
guiſhed ; a loſs for which no intellectual 


—_— ap nnn — weghe Ng Joy, 


10. —— ery — 
<< an exuberant. communication of that 
< Felicity which uſelf. 1 $3 whereas - 
« the. heart, and — it to le. 

<< revenge its nnn 


W en 6 
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All che pre-eminence K underſtand- 
ing, ſagacity, acuteneſs, and preſence of 
mind, are to che wit and taſte of a child, 

g a8 


— 
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as. habits . to, their facultigs, or effects to 
il cauſes. But all habits ariſing} from 
exerciſe, and exerciſe, as, occaſioned by 
nature itſelf, being an operation of 
8 ſtrength, which 1s. \bontinually ,cxening. 
itſelf io the enlargem J 
ſo muſt every act of a child be aiſtep, 
by which he advances towards that per- 
fection, to which, by virtue of theſe fa- 
ier, he is deſtined. But even theſe. 
„whereby he advances with ſuch ſuc-. 
cls» muſt alſo be acts of the genius and 
taſte, as. by them reminiſcency and ima- 
gination, thoſe inſtructive faculties, muſt. 
be repelled, and confined to the limits 
nature has marked out for them. Exer- 

ciſe is the ſoul of all, and it is produced ; 
by. the effarts of nature,  _ | 
This we'll evidence in —— manner of 
a child's learning a foreign language, 

this being made a capital buſineſs to him, 
and very juſtly, as from thence are reapꝰd 
all the ä of travelling 3 with- 
out 
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and dae — of a I 
foreign kation: our horizon inſenſibly 

and we are raiſed adore 
bey —— language may exhibit 


to us a "mode of fine and natural think- 
ing, which in our own language we have 


not met with; at leaſt, without the aid of 
eign 1 rogue, we fliould: miſs of the 
earning to think in our 

own. But, whatever the motives are, 
it is a ſettled point, that beſides the ver- 
nacular tongue, ſome other muſt be learn- 
ed, and of this Preference, Latin has a 
preſeription of a long ſucceſſion of ages; 


and if the advantages of it be of ſuch 


weight, the learning of it is ſo eaſy, that 
aM a child has to do, is to learn to an- 


nex to the Latin words thoſe ideas and 


conceptions which Ho Bhs to the words in” 


3 language. 6 


nw WE, 


bs 


Xo . 241 
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* Gia this i Lex the fiance 4 what 
- is done in tranſlating from one language 
into another, ſo the whole bufineſs of 
4 child learning che Latin, may be li- 
mited to the performance of a tranſlator. 
The firſt thing, to which his endeavours 
herein are to be directed is, that he be 
thoroughly grounded in his mother 
tongue; for being, by means of that, 

to learn the Latin, and as without rightly | 
underſtanding the correſpondent word in 
his own language, he Il be puzzled with 
a foreign word it neceſſarily follows, 
Al 4 child hovld be able propetly to ex- 
pref; in his vernacular tongue, every idea 
within. the compaſs of his knowledge; 
and that the learning a foreign one, be 
no more than a ſubſtitution of words, per- 


eur of the like import. They are both 
M aeaually 


equally eaſy to a child, and what diffi- 
culty may be found in, the latter, will 
immediately ceaſe when the former is 
rectified. As for the Perfection of a 
ſpeech, theſe ; are the two points in which 
it conſiſts, a ſufficient. copia verbarum, and 
a regular. connection of them ; ſo that 
the ſole ſtumbling · block to a child's pro- 
greſs i in language, muſt be one of theſe 
two. Now ſince a language partly con- 
ſiſts of primitive words, but much more 
of derivations; z. and that the derivations, 
and alterations of the latter, are done in the 
ſame manner, and by as few ſimple ge- 
neral rules, as the connection of words 
in colloquy 3 the genius of a child, diſ- 
cerning the reſemblance, may, with the 
like facility, both enlarge his Lanty lan- 
guage, and expreſs himſelf with . 


. 138. 


Theſe We are accquirable only; 
by converſing in a language which has 
|” 2 


| Mankind and. — 23 
theſe properties; but if, to this end, in the 
third or fourth year he is put on exer- 
ciſes, which may be ſome employment to 
his genius, beſides forwarding his pro- 


| grels, there will be this very conſiderable 
advantage that thus a child, in his ten- 


thod ind regularity: "Now as ain or 
rather all, depends on the child's clearly, 
repreſenting t to himſelf, the ſingle ſyllables 
of a word, fince the alterations of words, 
and the invention of general rules, 
rounded thereon, relates only to ſome 
Dlables, by. which this word is pro- 
| longed in a manner generally uniform; 
therefore writing, by which a child be- 
comes to diſtinguiſh every letter, is an 
exerei ſe of ſuch neceſſity, that he ſhould 
be put upon it, whenever his hand is fit 
to draw a ſtroke; and begin with ſuch 


15 ſtrokes, as, for ſome time, may land for 


* -THSORY 1 * 
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Thus a nd become l cer 
of moſt words, and of the rules of their 
conſtruction; which he will Rkewile be 
in refpeft of the Lam, and with greater 
facility, being now no more practiſed in 


diſcoveries of this kind, and that lan- 
guage having fewer particular rules than 


any other whatever : fo far is it an eafy 
matter, and can admit of no further 
difficulty, the entire practice of learning 
5 Latin in the beſt method being, without 


any of thoſe long · winded preparations 
of learning ſingle words, and their va- 
nations, and the rules of Syntax, to en- 
ter upon tranſlating from one langunge 
into the other, as then tranſlation muſt 


neceſſarily appear to us what it really is, 
a verſion of ſynonymous words, in the 


purity and force of both languages. Tet 
is nothing more detrimental, than a pain- 


—— 9 1 ful 


13 


tranſlations, according to the peculiar 
_ idioms of each lar 
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fol Inveſtigation of the rules of con- 


ſtruction, and to be ever making double 


age; as hereby the 
chain of thought is broke, and the at- 
tention pinned: down to words, without 

any ideas ccompanying them; and the 
matter, which ſhould be an agreeable trial 
of wit E neee 


work. 7 


„ 5 
A child barks learned in this manner 


to tranſlate a Latin author, for inſtance, 


Aurelius Victor, into German, and to turn 
it again into Latin ; it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, 'that he has learned ſomething of 
importance, as paving the way to Livy, 
and progreffively to all the other writers 
of antiquity ; and, by this method, this 


may be diſpatched at an age, which hos: 


wiſe is taken up with arduous preparatives 
for a flight enterprize. This is incon- 
— teſtably 
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. Ae. 5 Ay ohe want of the 
grounds of a language may be objected 
to this method of learning. In com- 
Plaiſance to theſe objectors, I Thall ſub- 
Join two: obſervations ; firſt,” that a child 
proceeding with perfect regularity, can- 
not be ſaid to be unacquainted with rules, 
tho he cannot repeat them, no more than 
he can be faid to know rules, which he can 
fluently repeat, yet is not able to apply. 
Secondly, an acquaintance with rules, 
which on a hundred occaſions he has 
rigbtly applied, and thus by practice has 
a thorough conception of, will not re- 
quire more days, than it will coſt him 
years to acquire a certain uſe of rules, 
to whoſe particular connections he is a 
ſtranger. "Theſe obſervations are verified 
by experience, and confirmed by what 
has "5h ng above. of 8 We 


5 141. 


is, 
- 
* . x 


The elt Rhetoricians —_ 15. ages 
have accounted tranſlating to be the beſt 
way 


Þ 


— 
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d way for iti a propriety. and dig- 


nity, both of thought and expreſſion. 
If the efforts of children be but faint 


commiencements, yet are they the begin- 


nings to a great undertaking; and ſuch 
ſhould be all the endeavours of a child. 


Wit and taſtes: which are taken up with 


imitation, and concenter in one end, 


here find their model, and in a point 
of view, than which nothing can be 
imagined fitter for | imitation, words 
Wee ſo many ideas and ſentiments, 
and in the order as conceived and felt 
by the beſt geniuſes; to ſee theſe words 
united in a perfect model, to imi- 


tate them, and yet learn neither to 


think or feel, is a plain mark of not 
being deſtined thereto; the one and the 


other being impoſſible, or abt an 
after this manner. 


8. 142. 
Both the choice of expreſſion, and 
the diſcernment of the degree of con- 
e 4 x formity, 
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of perfection, redoubles its efforts with 
increaſing ſucceſs. For in regard of taſte, 
and the formation of the mind dependant 
thereon, the capital point is to have the 
entire of every thing before the eyes. Pro- 


portion, deſign, order, perfection, clear 
diſcoveries, no leſs delightful than im- 


portant, and by which all things firſt. 
become intereſting to us, are the fruits of 
this arrangement. The world, throughout 
its vaſt expanſe, is a whole, and all in- 
dividual things as means and ends, 
effects and cauſes, ſo connected with the 
whole, that they relate to each other, 
in a regular proportion, as the radiuſes 
of a circle, drawn from a common 
center. The diſcernment of the grounds 
and laws of nature's fimple manner of 
acting, depends on the reſemblance we 


Perceive in the opere of parts to a 
whole, 


— Eddiation. | 249 
whole, of means to their end, and of effects 
tao their cauſes 3 and again, the perceptio 


of general ideas, by which we divide: all 
things into genuſes and ſpecies, ariſes 


from the reſemblance of the properties 


of things; thus does genius, the object 
of which are reſemblances, forming it- 
ſelf by them, in knowledge, judgment 
and {agacity, require that every thing 
whereby it is to be improved, be exhi- 
youre to it in its abſolute Eau. 


8 143. 
But much more does taſte require this; ; 


for though the diſcovery of truth be 


both the beſt exerciſe of the mind, and 


in, itſelf very delightful, yet will truth 


but faintly affect us, if it does not at the 
fame time exhibit to us perfection, order 
and beauty. But that which conſtitutes an 
object entire and complete, 1 is therelation 
of what we diſtinguiſh in it, to a com- 

4 mon 
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mon point the of beauty and 


perfeQio1 which taſte a as diſcovers; 
ns Apen province, the object being 
| in its full view, eee agen. as 
This is the only advantageous aged 8 
| 0. for the eyes of a child, the point of view 
in which every thing appears to him in its 
true light. This end, poſſibly, is never ſo 
well attained, as by learming a language, 
this being a Whole comprehending every 
object of human knowledge, as ſo many 
parts. For a readineſs in thinking, and 
a readineſs in ſpeaking, are ſo much the 
ſame, that the degree of one may be 
determined from that of the other. 
Thus the diſcourſe of a child has a 
certain degree of perfection, correſpon- 
dent to the degree of his knowledge; 
but this perfection never reaches its beight, 
till the contracted ſpeech of a child is 
carried to all poſſible i improvement, both 
in reſpe& of number of words, and 
their connection: & that the occupa- 
| tion 
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tion of a child is limite@'ts a few eafy 
exerciſes; which are alſo thoſe of àa man, 
when he thinks, judges and determines, 
all the difference beings” hat * is Fe 
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| 1 being impodddle to unite heb er 
two contradictory ideas, the one deſtroy- 
ing the other ; and every idea of a thing 
is, at the fame time, an idea of the proper- 
ties and proportions thereof; by which be- 
ing neceſſarily determined in what relation 
_ it ſtands with other things, a child may 
confidently be left to itſelf for the dif 
covery of ſyſtems, or rather this muſt 
de left to him, it being the only way of 
training him up to think. As a trial of 
what may be committed to the inventive 
faculty of a child, and with what eaſe he 
_— Erne pr with the ſciences, 


— — — — — 
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1 n 
a dictionary, confiſting of as many parts 
near ſo numerous z the number of words 
theſe words are either already known to 
him, or, in the manner before laid down, 
hei is very eaſily taught the idea of them, 
on a ſuppoſition that a child, in its pre- 
ceding inſtruction, has not learned to 
enounce words without thinking on 
them. Thus is he provided with a fuf- 
ficient ſtore of materials, and the rules 
For raiſing and completing the edifice 
are ſuch as, ſola natura duce, he has prae : 
ticed on innumerable occaſions; but for 
2 child, without prejudice or errot, and 
not with its adapted parts, to re-build a 
KruQture taken to pieces, mult be, ac- 


$145, 


Ita chüd a to tuch, 
of which he is naturally a friend 3 and if, 

of all others, he be leaſt inclined to give 

his aſſent to opinions, from the majority 
of voices, and never can too early learn 
to know, how little what he knows is 
Pap oe re to the whole, and in the 
whole how little of certitude ; this pro- 
polal may then promiſe itſelf ſame couo- 
denance. But if it be neceſſary, that, as 
ſoon as it is poſſible, a child ſhould learn 
ta be its own guide, and to delight in 
beneficial occupations, which can never 
be made too eaſy then is this propoſat 
intitled to a ſtill greater regard. as it ag 
all ſciences into one point af 
view, where the whale may be attentively 
examined z and thus learning, from a dull 
— Iatrieaie occupation, becames what it 
09 4 is, the knowledge of felicuy. _ 
r * 
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The Faculties df the underſtandin ng, 
which; as ſo many different parts, by their 
determined proportion to wholes, conſti- 
tute its rectitude, have their different de- 
grees, which are not leſs various than 


the proportions into which they may 
be contracted. It is poſſible alſo, that 


one underſtanding may differ from others, 
not only in the degrees of ready cogita- 
tion, but even in reſpect of the rules 
and method for thinking. To cele- 


brated perſons, equally admired fon the 


folidity of their writings, and who, as 

to the rules of thinking, are perfectly 
agreed; yet in a poſition, which one has 
found out by theſe rules, and proves by 
a courſe of argumentation, - the diffe- 
rence may be ſuch, that his antagoniſt 
ſhall,from the very ſame rules, demonſtrate 


the Ar Now, comparing one. un- 
4 i e derſtanding 


8 
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derſtanding with another of the: ſame 
kind, when both think, judge, and decide, 
according to the ſame rules; and theſe 
rules being as little contradictory to each 
other, as the proceedings emaning from 
them: the difference of underſtanding 

betwirt theſe two reaſoners muſt lie, not 
in the degree of it, * in e. mode 
* reer „ 0 n & $530 -v26d 
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If ſuch be the difference in the per- 
ceptions of the underſtanding, the incli- 
nations of the will are not more uniform ; ; 


but the difference between truth and fall 
hood, good and evil, being eternal, and 
grounded on the nature of things, - rec- 
titude of underſtanding and will can be 
but one; though in reſpect of degree, 
there may be differences in both, yet 
without prejudice to the rectitude, Of 
underſtanding we have already treated, 
let us now take a nearer view of the 

Will: 


milk: Ke the worn, the will 6 
—— meter yore In 
all the things which ſurround us, as there 
in noe oalr a pergouier degree: of per- 
fectior * am 


they have a nearer, or mote remote re- 
lation to our happineſs; that is, there is 
in them a certain degree of good. | 


+ 148, 


Tate, which by the correſpondence 
of a certain degree of delight, with a 
like degree of beauty in an object, forms 
the underſtanding ; even taſte alfo in- 
fluences the will by ſenſations, which ne- 
ver fails to anſwer the degree of good 
and evil. From the ſenfations only, are 
originated all the inclinations and paſſions, 
increaſing by uſe, in the ſame manner as 


the habits of 1 enn by the 
uſe 


uſe of its Une But as we begin to 
feel before we think; the heart often 
is entirely formed, when the firſt traces 
of the underſtanding” have ſcarce be- 
dun to ſhow + themſelves... - Hatred, 
ſtant attendants on »uneafineſs and dif- 
content, would never have found place 
in them, had proper care been taken to 
remove from them the objects of theſe 
diſagreeable ſenſations, and to have im- 
pregnated them with the ſofter movements 
of confidence, tenderneſs, & c. for both 
dme agreeable and diſagrecable ſentiments, 
in time grow up to paſſions ; which are 
productive either of a gentle and humane, 
of a malignant and ferocious difpoſition ; 
and the diſagreeable- impreſſions being 
ſtronger in the mind than the agreeable, 
the bitter and virulent paſſions will take 
root, and ſhoot up much fooner than 
rw and n . Als 
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301 child re an evil diſpi feeling 


itſelf — hp concluded to hate 
all mankind indifcriminately, or harbours 
a ſecret diffidence of them, which does 


not ſpare even his father, unleſs of very 


ſingular tenderneis. Remonſtrances and 
ſeyerities, which are looked upon 2 

only. remedies in ſuch caſes, produce no 
effect, or rather inflame the diſtemper: 
how indeed can it be otherwiſe, whilſt a 


child miſtruſts our intentions, and we, 


with all our aſſiduity, cannot remove the 

miſtruſt? We are wanting in regard to a 
child, our knowledge of him is ſo ſu- 
perficial, that in a hundred things we 
him a more favorable idea of mankind 


than what he has, and which we have 


occaſioned. In ſhort, let all concerned 
4 5 FI | > in 


the 
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in his education endeavour, by every 
token of good will, to conciliate his 
love; by this alone, erruptions of very 
malignant paſſions are reſtrained 4 and it is 
likewiſe the beſt method for giving: A 
dre turn to 1 mee e 


ö 
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If we further call in the exerciſes of | 


r 7 YL 
3 


* 


fins taſte, this inſures our ſucceſs, ac- 
cording to the juſt and antient maxim; 
Scilicet ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 

* 0 Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 


Ovid. de Ponto, i 11, el. 9 


Fer caſte, which has been 1 to 
be a ſure guide in forming a judgment 
of truth and falſhood, does not leave 
us quite at an uncertainty about good 
and evil; and generous ſentiments ever 

Kindle at an exalted - character well 
| depictured, 


| 


deln ſpring: A " child, — 
— 


averſe: to ay chingrof trouble and ap- . 
_ plication, with a finiſter ' cunning for 
compaſling his drift by oblique ways, 
and hardened to a ſuperlative degree, 


that all the repeated demonſtrations, of 
loft 


the moſt endearing affection were 
upon bim; yet was be reclaim 
dy an animated repreſen 6 of real 
heroiſm. | 


* 


"ay 
Ib 
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2 r 


e rp, nag and hiſtories, which 
uſed to be told him, as it were only 
by way of entertainment, the converſation 

ondas. This noble Theban, 
or, had a very early 
ſenſe of che contempt into which his 
I af was brought, by the ignorance 
and 


Boy 


A 


| Mankind: 4nd cat 


idlenels, 25 9 of | _ birch, which, 
entitled bim to a * of the 


Ponecmon 3 
"is the ſword that muſt gain us that con- 
ſideration, by which alone an equitable and 
laſting peace is to be procured. This 
Viſdom was a fruit of his unwearied ap- 
plication to literature, contrary to the 


practice of the Thebans, who minded 
nothing but bodily exerciſes. He took 


the field againſt a nation, who hitherto 
+ had rented the Tandem as their Maven 


and whoſe name carried terror with it; 
theſe were the haughty Spartans, and 
| theſe he totally defeated, and improved. 
his victory, ſo as fully to convince his 
countrymen of the truth of his aſſer- 
tion. Such ſervices gave him à fur- 
ther right to a higher rank, yet he quietly | 
fo" 1 far beneath him in merit, 
n 


Ty 


| rrieved the army whentalF lt; Heknew 
n bot that of f-he kae, 


poſſeſſions and Sperl Eu the po- 
licy of the Perſians, to ſet the petty ſtates 
of | Greecs at variance, that thus they 
might 9 each other; the ſureſt 
ght 17 judged was. 
ing Wen: f every ſtate 
e their inoidlabees. A Perſan agent 
artfully inſinuated to Epaminondas the of- 


fer of a vaſt ſum, but received this unex- 


peed anſwer. If the king has any de- 
Ggns, which are for the good of my coun- 
try, PlI ſecond them without any gratuity; 
if they are otherwiſe, all his treaſures 
wont biaſs me; adding, the whole world 

is nothing to me, in compariſon of my 
at ringer ountry | 


Mankind and' Education, by — 
. as the palladium of the ſtare, by whom, f 
from being deſpiſed, it was become wig 
midable, Cod not be indifferent to the 
enemy, as appeared in his laſt battle "4 
KG where they, aiming rather at his deſtruc- 
tion than the victory, made the ſtrongſt 
puſh where Epaminondas commanded ; 5 
he received 'a wound, Which he was 

ſenſible would be his death When the 
_ arrow was drawn out; but would not 
| permit it, till he had certain infor- 

mation of the victory: then drawing 
it out himſelf, he ſaid, I have lived 


enough, for { die with honour 3 and ex- 
pired. 


« Pp +] 8. 132. . 
The boy liſtened with a ſignificant 
attention, and at the concluſion of 
the ſtory the tears overflowed his eyes. 
One would think that a hero, a con- 
querors a patriat, were objects little 
9 | 
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= of thoſe charałters 3 and the Tpirired ab- 
15  horrence he expreſſed on occaſion of this 
ud other pallages, ſhewed che noble fire * 
2 | which had then Kintlted it in bim. E An ir in- 
t controvertible proof, that vice and virtue, 
_ ; being exhibited | to 4 child in their ge- 
3H nuinecolours, and a proper light, he, from 
their natural impreſſions on his mind, 
will become enamoured with the former ; 
and by a parity of reaſon, be. filled with 
| a_deteſtation of the latter. The good, 
wy models, which are of ſuch | importance in 
1 the formation both of the mind and heart, 
| |  achild chuſes for himſelf, and chuſes them 
Viech the moſt juſt taſte 3 and to imitate 
| bad models with the knowledge of better, 
is a flat contradiction. 3, but, poſſibly man, 
is naturally made up of contrac 
2s Medea confeſſes of herſelf, vide 7 
11 d deteriera Jequer. poles, 


„ 


4 


it at the helm of life, ſpurns at every 


5 lvered; bar., which | uſes, cul pable - 


: ſurely to his ends 3 „ to all bene Pg: 


|  beingidle; theſe are all equally unnatural, 
| yet are they co be ſeen in children, 1 
om! * . ver 
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bet wil, Which, though little qualified: to - A 


* good admonition, however amiably de- 


„ when t 


ficial occupations, under an impatience of 


| pas ne 
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T is is a truth, which to * a ga”. 
mam of perfect certitude, wants only 
ts be confirmed by the regular experience 
el children; for men acting and think- 
* inconſiſtently, it is not from them 
dhat children are to be judged; theſe 
being unnatural habits, which a child can 
_ contra&. only by . unnatural. practices. 
This having been diſcuſſed, we ſhall 
now * ee the unnaturalneſs of 11 : 

N this 


7 * 
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„ reaſoning ; ; without a motive, and 
without other motives than the repreſenta- 
uon of good, the will ever forms a reſolu- 


tion; this is a law of nature. Conceit 
is a will, which is ſure to determine it- 


ſelf by the reverſe of what is adviſed or 
recommended, be it right or wrong; 
nitimur in vetitum Jemper cupimuſque ne- 
gata. So that caprice mult be without 
any motive, or it muſt be in the pleaſure 
of traverſing others, or, whatever be 
the conſequence, of following one's hu- 
mour. Both are —_— unnatural ! 


TY 8. 164. 


| Enperiencs ſhews then to be ſo, II 
ever a child is obſtinate, tis from a 


miſtruſt of others, or an exceſs of con- 
fidence in itſelf; and a miſtruſt may . 
ariſe, either from the perſon enjoining, 
the injunction itſelf, or even from the 
manner "of delivering 2 Noryithſtand- 


, ing 
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ingany aſſurance of good intentions, a 
child will infallibly ſuſpect both the bs. © 
tegtity and prudence of the perſon; if 
he either ſolely inſiſts on this power over 
E him, or if he makes uſe of reaſoning, 
and his arguments are either erroneous or 
weak. If a flight be put upon his pene- 


1 5 FN his ſayings, and ſchemes, which 


yet ſhew ſtrictures of uncommon wit 
and taſte ; if a wrong, or contemptuous 
anſwer he given to his queſtions, as inſig- 
nificant frivolities, without regarding how 
intereſting they may be, it is impoſſible 
chat he ſhould entertain the moſt favour- 
able idea of our good - will, and inte- 
grity. Secondly, the injunction itſelf 
may create a ſuſpicion, as when it either 

abridges him of a pleaſure founded in 
nature, or forces upon him ſomething 
contrary to nature; for inſtance, health 
and ſtrength, being gained and ſupported _ 
> the motion of the body, nature has 
| annexed a 'pleaſure to it; we order him 


N 2 _ 000-- 
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to be ill, either apprehending ſome 
danger to him in the motion, or from 
our own love of quiet. In theſe, and a 
hundred ſuch occaſions, muſt not our 
commands be ſuſpicious to a child? 
Should not a power, which, otherwiſe, he 
looks upon as a coercion. upon his free- 
dom, be ſo managed that he feel it as little 
as poſſible? Should we not rather imi- 
tate nature in the incentives we uſe, to 
keep him in a conſtant activity? Eſpe- | 
cially, we ſhould become better acquainted 
with the natyre of a child, to place a 
due value on every action; nature hav- 


ing proportioned the pleaſure of every © 


action to its importance, that is, to its 
influence towards our deſtination. ' For 
could we recollect what fet us ſo much 
againſt ſcholaſtic exerciſes, we ſhould find 
it to be, that in them the acts of me- 
mory and imagination are far more nr 
counted of than taſte and genius, to 
which nature has * a man ifeſt er. 

rence. 


§. 155. 
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8 prohibition may only, by the manner of 


delivering i it, prove a cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
The voice, the air, the geſture, give to 
| words another. kind of 1 import than their 


current acceptation, ſo as to be 4 diſad- 


vantage to the moſt reaſonable demands. 
; I. we allow an 1 exceſſive ſeverity to be 


due ty for us, as- an unlimited 1 in- 
dulgence ; ; and that the only way of be- 
in beloved, is to love ; the endeavours 
relating thereto, which are the effects of 
this love, in order to introduce all poſſible 
| agreeableneſs and_utility in converſation 
with children, will of itſelf indicate the 
manner of conſidering on all 'occaſions, 


whether ſeriouſneſs or hilarity be moſt 


ſeaſonable. Virtue begets eſteem, and of 


r virtues, Juſtice 1 is not the leaſt. 
N 3 Wha 


ne” 
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1 When diffidence of others . to 
gather ſtrength in the heart of a child, 
his ſelf-confidence keeps pace with it. 

He ſees, he feels men to have a defign bh 
| upon his happineſs; he imagines he can 
1 no body better than himſelf, as no 

5 body i is ſo much his friend as himſelf 3 
and this confidence, which a child thus 
entertains of himſelf, is ſtrengthened ſe- 
veral ways; ; firſt, | by the ſervile com- 
3 plaiſance of thoſe about him, whereby 
WG he becomes too ſenſible of the diſparity 
_ 1 -- which birth has made betwixt them ; he 
IH | ſees the importance of his favour to them 
pu theis aſſuming every ſhape to gain it. 
* the, only. means whereby a Child, 2 

amidſt the higheſt advantages of 12500 

can conciliate the affeCtions of mankind, £ 

is E his e merit. 3 


— cc uz” 


1 A 0 Sue bf 4 child's: ſef:conk; 
1 Bi, is the hurry and anxiety we throw 
ourſelves 


» 


- ourſelves i in upon aby little appearance of 
danger to him. Does he ſhew any merit, 
or ſo much as endeavours to diſtinguiſh _ 
himſelf by a commendable behaviour, 


and to deſerve our affe&tiohs, we then 


cannot exceed i in tenderneſs and endear- 


ments. But let us beware of ſuch an N 


effuſion of fondneſs, as would at once 
fill him with a conſciouſneſs of all. his 
worth; as it will only relax his ſpirit 
and poſſeſs him with a moſt falſe and 
pernicious imagination of himſelf, in that 
he is to be regarded abſtractedly from 
merit; and of love, chat it is only an 
efferveſcence i in the blood. 
Thirdly, when from want of experi- 8 
ence, or from indifference, we are not able 
to penetrate into the views of a child, 
which he is very artful in congealing, 
the natural conſequences are a contempt 
of us, and a towering confidence of his 
ability to carry any point whatever, in 
defiance of oppoſition. 7 
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. ee dent denen all which / 


| _ it Fit gathered from a wrong education, 
diſtruſt of others, and an inflated confi- 


dence in himſelf; all that remains, is a 


certain reluctance in the mind, which 


ſerves as à counterpoiſe to the external 
impreſſions, that it be not affected by 


hem, above that degree of good and 
evil, in which confiſts the differences of 


things ; and here, obſtinacy is the beſt 


quality in a child, it is that eſtimable in- 
credulity, which defers to no arguments, 

but choſe which are preciſe and convictive, 
that firmneſs united with the force re- 


quiſite to the accompliſhments of good 


| purpoſes; that fortitude and reſolution, 
- which treads difficulties under foot ; that 


| Jealouſy and noble ſenſibility of any infring- 
ment on his right, To ſuppreſs this obſti- 
Ee is not only” to ſtrip a child of its 

5 e whole 
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whole merit, but, the conſequence is 
infallible, to make of him either a ma- ; 


| chine or a villain.” 5 92 


* 


Wd 1 F 8 158. 
The aiference, poſf 


= their inclinations, and of which, the 


ſeat is in their -natural conſtitution, 


in ſome torpid and faint, in others im- 
petuous and ftrong, enables us ſatis- 


factorily to account for the different 


effects of a like management. A child 


of vehement Paſſions, who acts from 


heat and precipitancy, has naturally a 
greater ſhare of incredulity, firmneſs, reſo- 
lution and ſenſibility, than another natural. 


ly phlegmatic, and who goes about things 


with more tranquility. If outward vio- 
lence be confidered as a preponderating 
force, which works on the mind in an 
n direction; fear, the natural effect 


8 . 


iy it it is 500 endy 
difference, - obſervable in children, as to 
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of it, will be felt by the one, as well as 
the other; but more ſenſibly by one than 

the other, according to their different 

firmneſs and oppoſition againſt ſuch 

violence. Both at length muſt ſubmit; x 

= but. the degrees of fear, which in one 
mall make him Bive all over for loſt, 

8 and abſolutely relinquiſh meaſures on 

3 which he had ſet his mind, does not to- 
rally overthrow the reſolves of the other; 
he tries every ſecret way to attain his end. 
Both will be diſcouraged, and lower their 

_ creſts ; but one will be fluctuating and ti- 
morous; the other wily, verſatile .and diſ- 


) 


|” | honeſtztheformer,of himſelf, will be nent 
1 to nothing; the e latter. by himſelf will be 

ll : 5 e corel 
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{ 5 8 informs us, of how little avail 
the determinations of reaſon are againſt 
| 


the vehemence of the Paſſions and inclina- 
tions ; 3 


'Y 
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tions; yet do all ſyſtems of morality, and 
indeed juſtly, maintain, that without an 
abſolute ſubjection of the ſenſes to reaſon, * 
"nw can be no. virtuous conſtitution ß 
mind. Reaſon, and a clear inſight into 
the analogy of actions, and the conſe- 
F quences of them, muſt; according to this 
. [| > doctrine, be the means of guarding the 
' Paſſions, and bringing the ſenſitive - part 
:ito order. But theſe ſame paſſions, and 
ttis ſenſitive part, muſt be allowed to of- : 
fuſcate the eye of reaſon, to divert the . 
impreſſions of argument, and thus all 
theſe means become of no effect. And 
is it to be expected, that flaccid deter- 
minations ſhould prove a check to a2 
vehement inclination; when even the 
oppoſition of ſenſations, which act on 
* the mind with another kind of energy, is 
ſeen to fail ? Laftly, Is reaſon in its di- 
ſtinctions concerning good and evil clear 
of abſolutely partiality ? Does not reaſon, 


from different particular caſes, ſelect a ge- 
neral 


. 
3 22 
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: 'veral-principle ; and from this principle; 


in: which ſhould lie the ſtreſs of its deter? 
minations, make innumerable exceptions | 
in particular caſes ? At leaſt, in all caſes 


where the votes are equal; and theſe are 


the moſt, OY men will 


ever turn the ſcale. 4 5711 N 2291 | 185055 
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3 "What es are . d, il ln 
| nations, but prepo 
Price, in reſpect of good and evil, which 
differ from thoſe we entertain, in reſpect 


of truth and falſhood, only, that rey : 


much ſooner acquire their pe 
ſtrength, act more forcibly, and render 
our wretchedpeſs more certain? Whe- 
ther the earth be globular, or compreſſed 


1 at its poles? _ Whether the whole ſur⸗ 


face of it be inhabited or not? Whe⸗ 


ther it be the fixed center of our ſolar 
 tyſtem, or whether carried round by the 
ſun 12 Now how ſoever theſe, and a 

| hundred 


ion, error and ca- 


— 


the leaſt affect our 
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hundred ſuch queſtions are ſolved, is no 


great matter to us. Though theſe ſolu- 5 
tions, be they what they will, do not in 


ice here; yet, 

after once declaring on one ſide or 
the other, truth is not the point; theỹ˖ß 
muſt be very powerful arguments indeed, 
which can induce us to diveſt ourſelves 
of ſuch prepoſſeſſion, make an ingenu- 


ous recantation; tke argument on both 


ſides is before our eyes, and we are able 
to weigh them. Quite otherwiſe is it with 
the prepoſſeſſions of paſſion; theſe de- 
pend immediately on the ſenſations, and 
thus alſo may be groundleſs, and the ob- 
Jets which excited them be but appa- 


rently good, or poſſibly evil; yet ſhall 


not the whole world perſuade us, that 
what we feel to be pleaſant, or unpleaſant, 
is not ſo, but, in reality, the contrary; and 
he who goes about to combat our pre- 


poſſeſſions, civilly gives us to underſtand, 


that we are not in our right ſenſes. 
| $. — — 
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That the. 8 of che "rt 
5 eee as ſuch more 
dangerous, than thoſe of the underſtand- 
ing, is evident; and if the cure of the 
latter be difficult, of the former, it is next 
to an/ impoſſibility. - But children, thoſe 
only hopes of better times, thoſe innocent 
- amiable little creatures, they are without 


4 


4 prepoſſeſſions. But how long? Should 


we delight in them ſo much, if they 
did not early ſhew ſome certain minute 
peccadilloes ? In ſhort, they have no 
prepoſſeſſions, or thoſe they have, are, 
by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, of our intro- 
ducing. The oppoſition, which ſo early 
breaks forth in a child, and which 
we immediately term humour, as in 
many caſes proceeding from it; this op- 

| poſition manifeſts, that the impreſſions 
from outward things. muſt be diſtin- 
4 | 5 1 e 
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guiſned, not only according to their 
nature, but alſo their degree. But if 

this difference be perceivable in the 

; things themſelves, a child muſt have a 
right ſenſe of good and evil; that is, 

2 he muſt delight in good, as good, and 

according to its degree of goodneſs, as 
much as he abhors evil. And with what 

. means is a child furniſhed for virtue, and 
i, happineſs its dependant, if his ſenſations, 

to him the only teſt of good and evil, 5 
and which gather ſtrength by frequent 
repetition, and. thus grow to paſſions and 
appetites ; ; if, Iſay, theſe ſenſations do not, 

n their degrees of vivacity, correſpond in 


a juſt proportion with the like degree of 
the good and evil oy the outward object. 


§. 162. 


The whole Lon of —_ towards 
a child, is reducible to a few points. His 
evil inclinations are either the malignant, 
or ſuch as ariſe from an injury; for theſe 
+ thy 5 


JR 
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9 th 


the. -only urg is to nee tha and 
bring him acquainted with the lenient 
ſentiments z or they are irrational, that 
is, ſuch as have their ſource in errors 
— 2 > committed by ourſelves, i in reſpect of our 
ſiuperiority in making it too Cheap, or 
| rating it too high, or building it on a 
wrong foundation. This is an error 
into which a child never falls, but when, 
| through an auſtere imperiouſneſs, a ti- 
morous tenderneſs, or a mean indulgence, 
either degrade his worth too low, or 
we inhance it beyond his deſerts; or 
when we ourſelves idolize thoſe things, 
which avarice, voluptuouſneſs and am- 
. bition have deified; and thereby, he 
imbibes the frenzy, and unhappily builds 
an eſtimate of himſelf on the very worſt 
foundation. 
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